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Certain enemy—occupied countries 


from which generous gifts used to 
be sent for the work of Moravian 
Missionaries, can now no longer con- 
tribute. This considerable source 
of income 


having been cut off 
there is therefore a crying need for 
many new supporters. 


For over 200 years Moravian Missionaries 
have gladly chosen the hardest tasks in 
the whole of the Mission Field. Their 


FREE LABOUR FOR MAKKOVIK CHURCH rs B Bk pod cemeyy value in these 


Will you please assist with a donation, annual subscription, or legacy ? 


Caton gid Of anced mom 
ORAVIAN MISSIONS osm nn. 


Office: 70a BASINGHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


*,° This is a British Society directed by a British Board. 





KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


The Kennedy School of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the World 
Church by serving as a Western training centre for the preparation of missionaries 
to co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘ younger churches.’ Its 
basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in the 
atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditioning, 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for the 
impartation of Life. 

Its own courses offer opportunities for graduate study in Phonetics, Anthro- 
pology, the History and Techniques of Missions, and the Literary, Social, and 
Religious backgrounds of Africa, China, India, Japan, Latin America, and Muslim 
countries. Through the affiliated Schools of the Hartford Seminary Foundation, the 
Hartford Theological Seminary, and the Hartford School of Religious Education, 
courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogical subjects, Sociology, 
Psychology and Philosophy. There is an adequate Library with many special 
collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A., S.T.M., or Ph.D. 

Tuition: $25.00 a semester. 

Twelve furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest 
rental. 
Year-book sent upon application to the Dean, 
Rev. MALCOLM PITT, M.A., B.D., Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


ROBBINS WOLCOTT BARSTOW, D.D., President. 
































THE WORLD’S tax | 
EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 


19 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.I 
INTERNATIONAL INTERDENOMINATIONAL 


4 The universal and central Alliance of Evangelical Churches and 
Christians of British and Foreign Nations, the foundation object of which 
is the furtherance of Christian Union and Co-operation. 

Its programme of practical work is Devotional, Missionary and 
vangelistic. It is a permanent centre of International appeal on 
behalf of all Persecuted Christians and Religious Liberty. 

q In the Mission Fields, where the World’s Evangelical Alliance 
has won many victories through its patient and wise efforts, it unites 
Missionaries of all agencies, and its Universal Week of Prayer is a 
powerful factor in Missionary co-operation. 

4] New income Is essential and is appealed for. You are asked to 


help by prayer and gift. 


{ Those willing to become Members or Annual Subscribers are asked 
to write to the General Secretary, Mr H. MARTYN GOOCH, M.B.E., 
World’s Evangelical Alliance (British Organization), !9 Russell Square, 
London, W.C.1. 

Telephone : Museum 0619. Telegrams: “ Christendom, Westeeat London." 


Cheques and Postal Orders (Crossed * Barclays Bank Lid.') should be made ~— to the 
World's Evangelical Aliiance.’ 


























The FORCES ask for YOUR help! 


Victory in this war will depend in great measure on 
maintaining the high morale and well-being of the men of 
H.M. Forces. 


Recreation Huts and Centres, Clubs, Hostels, Mobile 


Canteens, Station Canteens, etc., run by the Church Army 
at home and overseas play a vital part in maintaining this. 
The Church Army asks your service in this cause, not your 
charity. Will you use your cheque book, your money 
order, your postal order in the service of freedom, for that 
is what it amounts to? The work for H.M. Forces must 
not merely be kept going, it must be extended. 


Prebendary Carlile, C.H., D.D., will be delighted to 
receive your gift in the service of H.M. Forces 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


HEADQUARTERS : 55 BRYANSTON STREET, LONDON, W.! 
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Presbyterian 





Church of England 





Carries on work in South- 
East China, in Bengal among 
Hindus and Mohammedans, and 
in the Straits Settlements among 
Straits- born and immigrant 
Chinese. It co-operates with the 
Church of Christ in China, the 
Church in Formosa, and with 
other indigenous Churches. 


For information apply to the 
Foreign Missions Secretaries, 
Rev. T. W. DOUGLAS JAMES, M.A., 
Miss J. GALT, B.A., 

Presbyterian Church House, 


SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL 
and AFRICAN STUDIES 


University of London, W.C.1 
Telephones : MUSEUM 2023-2024 


ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN 
LANGUAGES 


The School provides elementary 
and advanced courses in most 
Asiatic and African languages and 
the cultures relating thereto in 
the following six departments : 


India, Burma and Ceylon 
Far East 

Near and Middle East 
Africa 

Phonetics and Linguistics 
Oriental History and Law 


Special attention is given to the 
linguistic training of missionaries. 
Refresher courses and opportuni- 


ties for research are provided for 


86 Tavistock Place, those on leave. 


LONDON, W.C. 1 

















THE CHURCH AWAKES 


The Story of the modern Missionary Movement 


by ERNEST A. PAYNE 
184 pages. Price 2/6 net 


It was a comparatively small group of convinced and 
enthusiastic men, drawn from different Christian communions, 
who in the face of much opposition and indifference, and in 
the dark and difficult days of the struggle against Napoleon, 
awakened the Church to its missionary responsibilities. Then 
began that remarkable expansion overseas, which is one of the 
most notable features of modern times, and from which has 
come the world-wide Church of our own day. The book gives 
vivid pictures of those who led the way, and of the heroic 
pioneers who ventured abroad ; it analyses their motives and 
their faith; it tells something of the rapid growth of the 
Christian communities in Asia and Africa ; it draws attention to 
the modern situation, and to the need for a daring and devotion 
to-day as great as were shown by the Napoleonic generation. 


Probable date of publication, February 1942 
Epinspurcse House Press 
2 EATON GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 


Missionary EpvucaTIon MovEMENT 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A. 
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“WHITHER CENTRAL ASIA?’ 


By MILDRED CABLE 


Miss Mildred Cable’s new booklet (40 pp.) 
bearing the above title will create widespread 
interest. Her great knowledge and life-long 
service command the serious attention of all 
those who seek to win Christ’s ‘other sheep.’ 


CAN CENTRAL ASIA BE WON? What kind of missionary 
is needed to finish the task? What are the prospects? What 
new missionary strategy should be employed? What has already 
been done? What ‘peoples and realms’ will be met with in 
the path of advance? This book is an attempt to answer these 
questions. Excellent illustrations and map bring home the 
pathos of Central Asia’s peoples. 











A sample copy will be sent free on 
Application. Write for your copy 
to-day. The brave missionaries 
on the Field need your prayers. 
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CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Some Study Material 


FIRM FOUNDATIONS. J. P. S. R. Gipson” - 6d. 7d. 
Studies in the Epistle to the Colossians, based on addresses 
at Cambridge Summer School. 

‘THE KINGDOM WHICH CANNOT BE 
SHAKEN’ - - - - - 6d. 7d. 


The idea of the Kingdom of God traced in the Bible, 
with suggested questions 


THIS IS THE DAY. P. L. Gariick - - 6d. 7d. 


A report of achievement and opportunity in C.M.S. 
work to-day. 


SIGNPOSTS TO FREEDOM. P. L. Gariick - 6d. 7d. 


Study outlines based on the New Testament with illus- 
trations from Nigeria. 


VITAL QUESTIONS—for Africa and Ourselves 6d. 7d. 
C.M.S. THROUGH THE YEARS: 
Its Share in building the World-wide Church. 
R. E. Doccetr_ - - : - : 


A short account of the development and growth of the 
Society from its earliest days 





I/- 1/2 


The Publishing Dept., C. M. House, 6 Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4 
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YOU 
HAVE BEEN 


WARNED! 


What happened here, may happen to you—anytime! 
You too may not suspect the danger. Then one day, 
without warning, you or some other occupant of 
your premises may fall through the rotten flooring 
with every chance of serious injury. The fact that 
you do not see Termites is no reason for compla- 
cency. Theseinsectsfrequently workin concealment, 
and the havoc they cause is not revealed until it istoo 
late. Beneath the floor shown above, existed literally 
millions of white ants, steadily whittling away the 
joists, gradually weakening the whole floor. Yet no 
one knew. Now, you can prevent this happening to 
you—simply and cheaply. Every joist, beam, panel 
and skirting can be rendered positively and perma- 
nently immune from all insect attack. In fact, no 
Termite will stay near such treated timber—yet 
there is no odour, and surfaces can subsequently be 
painted or varnished. Send now for particulars and 


ah LASA. 


Me) MIASMANINI 


Available in two grades, STANDARD (stainless) and BROWN 


Sole Mfrs.: ATLAS PRESERVATIVE CO. LTD., 
COBO WORKS, ERITH, KENT, ENG. 


Agents in principal commercial 
centres throughout the world, 
including the following : 

BELoIan A. de Geyter, Elizabeth- 

Conco ville 
B. Gutana Booker Bros. McConnell & 
Co. Ltd. 

B. W. Ixpizs Stockists throughout 
Burema . Bryan Smyth & Co., 


.O. Box 214, R: 
Cryton . Lee, Hedges & Co. fa, 
P.O. Box 84, Colombo 
Cuira. . Wm. Jacks & Co. Ltd., 
88 Museum Rd., Shanghai 
» (South) Malcolm & Co. Ltd. 
& P.O. Box 151, 
Hong Kong Hong Kong 
lIxpu. . Denis Malcolm & Co. Ltd., 
P.O. Box 438, Bombay 
Elford Edwards & Co. 
7 Old Court House St., 
Calcutta 


Kenya & Gailey & Roberts Ltd., 
UGANDA P.O. Box 667, Nairobi, 


Kenya 
Maraya . S. Hewkin, P.O. Box 578 
Singapore 
Mavaitius R. Hudson, Boite Postale 
161, Port Louis 


Nataz .H. V. Marsh, Pty. Ltd. 
P.O. Box 253, Pieter- 
maritzburg 

Ruopesia Harrison & Hughson Ltd., 
Box 854, Bulawayo ; Box 
508, Salisbury 

Tuamanp Bangkok Dock Co. Ltd., 
Bangkok 


Tancanvixa J. S. Davis & Co. Ltd., 

ar-es-Salaam & Tanga 

Transvaat S. Harding, P.O. Box 
2233, 
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Treasure 
—by Air 


A Clamant Need 


In a part of Free China, from which we have been cut off for a long time, there recently 
arose a famine of the Scriptures. At such a time as this, when the very foundations of life 
are crumbling, the people of war-torn China are yearning for the things which cannot be 
shaken, and are turning to the changeless Word of God. 





Sacred Treasure 


Faced with this urgent need, our Secretary, the Rev. W. H. Hudspeth, responded to the 
utmost: 900 Bibles and 3,100 New Testaments were packed. A ton of Scriptures! No 
merchandise could be more precious, more fraught with boundless potentialities. 


By Air 

Time and transport were the problems, and these were solved by the chartering of an 
aeroplane, which ‘flew in the midst of heaven baving the everlasting Gospel.’ 

The freight on those 4,000 Scriptures was £55. The cost is heavy but the need is great. If 


only funds were forthcoming, glorious opportunities could be used, and the hunger for 
God’s Word in China satisfied. 
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‘The widespread use of this admirable translation will do 
more to revive the smouldering fires of true religion than any 
statutory attempt to impose so-called “ religious instruction.”’’ 

William Hazelton 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 
IN BASIC ENGLISH 


*T have been reading it with ever-increasing delight, and with antici- 
pation of clearer illumination which seldom if ever fails. It is in my 
opinion the best version of the New Testament which has appeared since 
the Authorised Version. As a former missionary I can appreciate the 
value of the translation to those in other lands to whom English is 
a foreign tongue, but I am sure that its value will be as great to © 
those in English-speaking countries who will find in its pages a 
vividness and an appeal similar to the first appearance of the New 
Testament in the English tongue.’—The Bishop of Hull. 


‘The impression is one of great dignity and simplicity and also of 
an engaging freshness. . . . It can be read for its own sake as a new, 
vivid and accurate translation.’-—The Times. 


3/- net 3/6 net 8/6 net 
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A SURVEY OF THE YEAR 1941 
INTRODUCTION 


‘THE progress of the missionary movement throughout the 

world, which we again record in this Survey, is increasingly 
involved with the world-wide extension of the war. Not only 
does the outward fact of war, with its interruption of communica- 
tions, its absorption of man-power and material resources and 
its devastation, affect many if not most of the countries surveyed, 
but the deeper issues of the war and the developing attitudes of 
human beings to it must necessarily have their bearing upon 
any movement which, like that of Christian missions, is closely 
bound up with life everywhere. We believe that the record here 
set forth will show that in a war-torn world there is still to 
be found, in undiminished and indeed in growing vigour, a 
Christian community, maintaining its world-wide contacts and 
bearing its vital witness. 

Every effort has been made to draw upon the most recent 
sources of information, but readers will understand that the 
extreme tardiness of communications makes it inevitable that 
from certain parts of the world news of the later part of the year 
could not be available in time for publication. 

The Editors desire to thank a number of their colleagues 
and correspondents for help without which the Survey could 
not have been compiled. 


2 
3 
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THE JAPANESE EMPIRE 
JAPAN 


ALTHOUGH Japanese still refer to the war with China as 

an ‘incident’, it has always been bound up with world 
causes and world effects. The year 1941 is, however, the first in 
which the Japanese aggression in China and the inexorable chain 
of consequence in which it involved the Japanese people and their 
leaders are seen to be intertwined with the war which began in 
Europe and is now a world war. In 1940, trusting to the successes 
won by Nazi Germany that summer in Europe, Japan joined the 
Axis. Later that year she established a new order of society which 
in type conforms closely to the authoritarian corporative state; 
business was brought into line, and all organizations of every kind 
were remoulded so as to fit them for a place in a completely con- 
trolled society. Prince Konoye, who as premier launched the new 
type of national order, formed yet another government in July 
1941, to carry on to success the divinely ordained campaign for 
the new order in Greater East Asia. Indo-China was occupied, 
in outward amity with the Vichy government of France, and the 
world asked whether Thailand would be invaded next, and what 
of Malaya, Burma, the Netherlands Indies and Australia? In 
April, Japan signed a treaty of neutrality with Soviet Russia, but 
was as much surprised as other countries when in June Nazi 
Germany invaded the Soviet territories. Meanwhile the danger 
of war between Japan on the one hand and the United States, 
the British Commonwealth and probably Russia on the other 
has overshadowed Japanese life. Prince Konoye embarked upon 
negotiations with the U.S.A., but the basal facts make a settle- 
ment hard to reach without a loss of ‘face’ which few statesmen 
would suffer. No arrangement would be satisfactory to Japan 
which did not carry with it a recognition in some form of the 
national mission in ‘Greater East Asia’, and it is inconceivable 
that the U.S.A. would agree to a betrayal of China. Prince 
Konoye, being unable to produce tangible results, made way in 
October for General Tojo, reputed to be deeply committed to the 
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more extreme forms of Japanese chauvinism. Looked at in retro- 
spect, the year has shown Japanese rulers more openly committed 
than ever before to the plans for expansion of which the famous 
Twenty-one Demands of 1915 were a harbinger, supporting 
these claims by a mystical nationalist religion sedulously propa- 
gated, and choosing their steps delicately as the balance of the 
world war tips to and fro. 

Against such a background we have to understand the events 
of Japanese church life in this remarkable year, particularly the 
formation of a united Church and the departure of large numbers 
of missionaries, while at the same time we have to remember 
that the revolutionary character of the action taken will have 
permanent effects, both good and bad, entirely apart from the 
immediate local and temporary situation out of which it sprang. 
That the position confronting both Japanese Christians and 
missionaries is an agonizing one goes without saying; the 
interplay of motive and clash of loyalty must have been incalcul- 
ably difficult. On the one hand the Japanese Christians believe in 
the great destiny of their nation and nourish a patriotism which 
is able to support even the shrine observances without injury to 
conscience, and to see the invasion of China as something done 
for China’s good and compatible with the ‘heavenly way’. If they 
have spoken of unlearning the wrong lessons they learnt from 
Europe and America, they are not the only Asiatic Christians who 
have used such language, and there will be much gladness among 
Christians of other lands if out of this turmoil should come not a 
dubiously Christian syncretism but a genuinely Japanese re-inter- 
pretation of the Faith in both thoughtand action. And yet mission- 
aries have not been deaf to the unspoken troubles of their Japanese 
friends: consciousness of alien influences remoulding education on 
militarist lines; the determination of the department of education 

‘to develop nationalist feeling in the young by magnifying the Im- 

perial Rescript on education and to curtail the opportunities for 
Christian teaching in mission schools; the compromises that must 
be made with both intelligence and faith in the matter of the 
Emperor cult and the observances of State Shinto; the doubts 
about the ‘holy war’ in China and the Co-Prosperity Sphere. 
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Dr C. W. Iglehart has described with clarity and sympathy 
the steps which led up to the formation, on June 24th and 25th 
1941, of the Nippon Kirisuto Kyodan, the Church of Christ in 
Japan. It is certain that there was in wide circles a desire for 
Christian union; the spirit of the time made for mass*organiza- 
tion; some outside pressure there may have been, but it appears 
to have grown less rather than greater; there is no reason to doubt 
the genuine enthusiasm with which the union was greeted. The 
government recognized the united Church on November 25th. 

Neither the Greek Orthodox nor the Anglicans (Seikokwai) 
united with the new body, and it is possible that they may draw 
together. Neither had been ‘recognized’ by the government at 
the time of writing. 

At the conference at which the new united Church came into 
being it was reported that thirty-three denominations, of which 
one was the Society of Friends, together with the Salvation Corps 
(formerly Salvation Army), had agreed to join. While the Church 
is a single body under a single torisha, or head, there are to be 
eleven branches or blocs, comprising groups of former denomina- 
tions somewhat akin to one another in faith and order. Much 
discussion has centred round the nature of the authority which 
these branches are to have. It was at first thought that they would 
disappear very soon; later it appeared that in fact the union might 
be really a federation. For the moment the fact that the ‘branches’ 
appear in an appendix to the constitution makes it clear that the 
Church intends to be formally one. There are eight bureaux or 
departments—general affairs, finance, home missions, oversea 
missions, religious education, women’s work, social welfare 
and publications. 

The threats of interference with the doctrinal position of the 
Church seem to have died away. The constitution contains not 


a creed but a general statement of position; the ‘branches’ will 


be able to add their own tenets, and a more detailed dogmatic 
statement for the whole Church may be prepared after the 
organization has been fully brought into action. 

The Rev. M. Tomita (formerly of the Presbyterian Church) 
has been elected the first torisha, with the Rev. M. Kozaki 
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(formerly Kumiai Churches) as substitute in case of illness. The 
chairman of the executive is Bishop Abe (formerly Methodist). In 
the evening of June 25th, after the consummation of union, a great 
meeting was held, attended by over two thousand Christians, at 
which emphasis was laid upon the evangelistic task of the Church, 
and warm were tributes paid to the help of the missions in the past. 

There is fortunately abundant evidence of the energy with 
which the Christian organizations are going about their work. A 
series of retreats has been held under the auspices of the United 
Evangelistic Movement, and the outcome appears to have been 
a more realistic understanding of the spiritual demands of the 
time, more zeal in evangelism and an enthusiasm for taking the 
witness of the Church to the rural districts and the common 
people. It is particularly interesting to note the way in which the 
new totalitarian emphasis in the life of the state is echoed in the 
thought of the Church by a new emphasis on the family, on the 
other natural groupings into which life is divided and on the need 
of the Church in its life and witness to be deeply integrated with 
the institutions and ethos of the people. Dr Kagawa has been able 
to give a great deal of his time to evangelization—among other 
plans was one for a tour of Formosa—and his own enthusiasm for 
‘occupational evangelism’ may find outlets in the new Japan. 

The new order in the affairs of Japanese Christianity required 
the removal of foreign control in the Church and of foreign 
funds, and a general assimilation to the demands of the national 
' spirit. While all appreciate the enthusiasm with which Japanese 
Christians have addressed themselves to the new tasks, it would 
be foolish not to notice the losses incurred, not the least of which 
is the cutting off of foreign subsidies. The efforts made to reach 
full self-support are wonderful; churches are accomplishing what 
two years ago they would riot have dreamed of even as an ideal; 
but many workers will be without support and a number of 
institutions starved. It now appears likely that the rules about 
foreign gifts to schools and colleges and other institutions will 
not be too rigidly interpreted and benefactions, as distinct from 
regular support, of course without any vestige of control, may 
be permitted. 





———————— 
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Unfortunately one effect of the new situation of which it is w 
less easy to take a hopeful view is the very extensive withdrawal cc 
of missionaries from Japan. It is estimated that by the end of 
April 1941 there were not more than two hundred non-Roman o1 
Catholic missionaries left, and that by the end of the year the pr 
number might be only a hundred. The reasons for this large-scale th 
departure are manifold; not all of them equally affect all mis- br 
sionaries, and there is much difference of opinion as to the rela- w 
tive importance of the several causes. But the main reasons are: ge 
doubt as to the place of the missionary in the new ecclesiastical cl 
order, the action of certain mission boards in making withdrawal e\ 
virtually complete, the strong consular advice to withdraw and— F 
it must be said—an impalpable but definite sense that official Ji 
forces were obstructing the foreign missionary in ways for which he 
no overt sanction had been given. Dr Iglehart’s words in our 
October number should be read again, especially his poignant C 
suggestion of the difference between the position of the mission- C 
ary in Japan, unable to give that wholehearted approval to the o! 
Japanese national cause which would open all doors to him, and C 
that of the missionary in China, ardently identified with the (i 
sufferings of the Chinese. re 

What the future holds all wonder and none can know. There Ww 
may be a place for the purely independent worker who will earn si 
his living in Japan and take his chances of witness and of helping O 
the Japanese Church. It may be that nothing will be possible li 
except in and through the Church, in which case the small C 
independent ‘faith’ missions can no longer function. Or it may si 
well be that after a period of re-adjustment the opportunity for Ww 
the missionary will be seen more clearly. Already the experience Vv 
of the different bodies varies; with the Methodists it seemed 
possible for the missionary to function from within the Church, it 
with the Presbyterians he worked outside it but with a guarantee Ww 
and permission from the Church. The most definite exclusion h: 
seems to be in the realm of teaching: a foreigner may not teach Ww 
‘thought subjects’ such as history, theology or philosophy. The N 
most certain fact is that Japanese control will be permanent, F 
and this is as true of the Seikokwai, which has not entered the Cc 
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united Church, as it is of that body. Five Japanese bishops now 
control the ten dioceses of the Seikokwai. 

Much thought is also being given to the future of missionary 
organization vis d vis the united Church, and it is already pro- 
posed that some merging of missionary organization, perhaps even 
the creation of a single large sending body, may be necessitated 
by the formation of the united Church. But the main question is 
what is to be the function of the missionary, and even if the 
general situation improves, the Japanese leaders will have to gain 
clearer ideas as to the missionary’s function if his aid in the 
evangelization of Japan, scarcely yet begun, is desired. 

. . The Fellowship of Missionaries held its annual meeting in 
June, though not, as usual, at Karuizawa, many of the missionary 
houses having been sold. 

It is by no means settled whether the National Christian 
Council of Japan shall continue. Immediately after the new 
Church of Christ in Japan had been formed, a special meeting 
of the Council was held to consider a plan for continuing the 
Council on a modified basis, with a membership of sixty-one 
(instead of one hundred and twelve), of whom thirty-four would 
represent the united Church. The arguments for continuance 
were: the existence of churches outside the new union, the pos- 
sibility of some combined action with Roman Catholics and 
Orthodox as well as with the Seikokwai, the need to maintain 
links with the churches of Korea and links also with oecumenical 
Christianity. Others felt that these ends could be achieved more 
simply and inexpensively. The matter remains unsettled as we 
_ write. It is hoped that the Church of Christ in Japan will join the 
World Council of Churches (in process of formation). 

A highly important series of meetings was carried through 
‘in North America by a deputation of seven Japanese Christians, 
with one American missionary, who came to interpret recent 
happenings in Japan and to seek a common basis of understanding 
with American Christians. The tour was arranged between the 
National Christian Council of Japan on the one hand, and the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America and the Federal 
Council of Churches on the other. A small and intimate meeting 
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was held at Riverside, California, in April and others in May at 
Atlantic City and Chicago. The discussions ranged over most 
of the subjects mentioned in the preceding paragraphs of this 
Survey. Frank discussion took place on shrine-worship, on the 
proposed church union and its relation to general Japanese 
policy, on the place of the missionary, on the Korean problems, 
on the reasons for the large-scale departure of missionaries, and 
(not least important) on the efforts of Japanese Christians to 
carry on evangelistic work in China through the East Asia 
Evangelistic Society. No resolutions were passed, but it is evident 
that both in these three meetings and in the tours carried out by 
the delegates an invaluable work of mutual interpretation was 
done. The American delegates were convinced of the genuineness 
of the Japanese Christian action on certain matters which had 
caused deep questioning, and were in particular convinced of 
the fundamentally religious nature of the proposed church union. 
On their side the Japanese learnt something of the profound 
disquiet caused by certain features of Japanese policy, of the 
American ideas about shrine observance and of the American 
concern for Korea as well as for China. 


KOREA 


In November 1940 the s.s. Mariposa left Jinsen, Korea, with 
some two hundred people from missionary homes. The with- 
drawal of missionaries from Korea has been considerable. Of 
three missions the entire staff has left; of three more only a few 
remain for business and property negotiations; four others are 
reduced to about half. Of the larger bodies, the American Metho- 
dists and Southern Presbyterians and the English Church mission 
have for the most part left, while the Australian and Northern 
Presbyterians of America and the United Church of Canada have 
retained about half their missionaries. The reasons for with- 
drawal are much the same as in Japan, save that the national 
situation is different. Korea is a conquered country and the sur- 
veillance exercized over the foreigner is even-stricter than in 
Japan. The divisions created by the shrine-worship issue were 
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very keen in Korea, and some missionaries were unwilling to 
continue co-operating with a church which in their view admitted 
non-Christian practices; others holding the same view of the 
practices conceived themselves as called to witness outside the 
Church. 

The gravity of the situation may be seen from the statements 
issued, no doubt under great stress, though pressure by govern- 
ment is denied, by the Korean Methodists and Presbyterians. 
The Methodist statement begins with a section on ‘right guidance 
of thoughts’ and sets itself against liberal and democratic ideas; 
military training is to be given in the theological seminary; the 
imperial way is to be taught and observed. The Presbyterians 
similarly propose to examine all doctrines and rituals, to eradicate 
all that is ‘democratic’ and to rely solely upon a purely Japanese 
Christianity. It is not too much to say that in these statements 
the Korean Christians (again we do not know under what pres- 
sure) have gone beyond what even extremists in Japan proper 
ever asked. It is also plain that the foreign missionary had good 
ground for thinking that his mere presence in Korea was a grave 
embarrassment to the Korean Christians, so strong was the 
governmental antipathy to foreigners, especially those connected 
with Britain or America. 

The respective Korean churches are now in process of 
being linked in one organization with the Japanese churches. 
This process began before the Japanese union was achieved, and 
the church life of Korea will now be related in the main to the 
united Japanese Church. The Anglican Bishop of Korea left a 
vicar-general to carry on the work. The youth organizations have 
entered into union with their Japanese counterparts, the Christian 
Literature Society has a Korean management and the British 
and Foreign Bible Society is planning transfer to a Korean Bible 
Society as soon as that can efficiently carry on the work. 

An encouraging aspect of a very gloomy situation is that 
large generosity has been shown by individual Koreans towards 
Christian institutions; a gift of yen 300,000 was made to a girls’ 


high school and of yen 500,000 to the Chosen Christian College, 
in each case by Koreans. 
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FORMOSA 


Both the Canadian and the English Presbyterian missions 
took great pains before withdrawal from the island in the dis- 
posal of the property they left behind them, in order that 
everything possible might be done to strengthen the theological 
college and other institutions for Christian training. Fortunately 
the Church in both regions shows every sign of being able to 
face its new burdens successfully. The National Christian 
Council of Japan is taking Formosa within its purview. 





CHINA 


IF Japan is mystically absorbed in her ‘heavenly mission’ and 

disposed to demand of all other powers that they should 
accept her plans for ‘Greater East Asia’, China is irrevocably 
determined to resist. She has endured four years of bitter war, 
attended by all the horrors of invasion. Millions of her people 
have been immediately and personally affected by evacuation 
or occupation, and she has lost some three million killed and 
wounded, against a million on the side of Japan. But these 
calamities have in no way lessened the determination of both 
- leaders and people to go on until freedom is regained. 

Japan’s anxiety to end the ‘China incident’, with its exhaust- 
ing drain upon her man-power and economic strength, was 
shown by her slowness in recognizing officially the puppet 
régime of Wang Ching-wei. Eventually she did so and shortly 
afterwards, in April, Germany and Italy, together with their 
satellites, Rumania, Hungary and Slovakia, also recognized 
Wang’s régime as the government of China. China then broke 
off diplomatic relations with the states concerned—a severe 
blow to Germany, who was anxious to preserve for the future 
the considerable trade with China which she had built up. 

The pact of neutrality signed by Russia and Japan did not 
cause real anxiety, for there was never any sign that Russia 
would cease to send material to China. The invasion of Russia 
by Germany and the Japanese move southward have tended to 
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help China. It is now plainer than ever that the Chinese resist- 
ance is vital to the whole cause of freedom, and an alignment of 
the U.S.A., the British Commonwealth, Russia and China may 
well be held to offer the surest hope for the future. One effect 
of the German attack on Russia and of British help to Russia has 
been to destroy in the minds of the younger Chinese intelli- 
gentsia the widespread notion (derived from the Marxian 
analysis) that the war in Europe was a mere struggle between 
‘capitalist imperialisms’. 

The Chinese have been well aware that a peace with Japan was 
always obtainable, even on terms not wholly unfavourable at least 
on a short view, but they have understood also that they can have 
no real freedom unless it is bound up with a world settlement. 
The Chinese resolve is illustrated by the fact that Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, speaking at the tenth anniversary of the fighting 
at Mukden, again asserted the Chinese claim to Manchuria. 

The heroism of the Chinese ought not to obscure the extent 
of their suffering. In spite of the occupation of the ports, China 
has received a steady flow of material along the Burma road 
—now a main life-line—and from Russia, while as much 
material as from these two sources combined has come by 
devious routes through the Japanese blockade and even from 
Japanese sources. But prices have rocketed, and there is wide- 
spread destitution. The cost of living in many regions. is ten or 
twelve times above the figure of 1936, while wages have risen 
perhaps two- or three-fold. A worker can barely feed himself, 
with nothing over for his family. The Generalissimo took stern 
- measures in regard to food hoarding. Behind both these economic 
troubles and the charges made of selfish action by the more 
wealthy people may perhaps be discerned an aspect of the 
Kuomintang of which little is heard, namely, the presence 
within it of socially reactionary and ultra-authoritarian groups. 
The struggle with the Communists which resulted in trouble 
in the army at the end of 1940 is to be seen in this connexion. 
The clearest-eyed friends of freedom in China desire a close 
relationship with America and Britain in order to strengthen 
the forces of liberal democracy. 
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An important effect of the shutting of China’s seaboard and 
the great trek to the western provinces has been the turning of 
Chinese minds in a new way to India and Indian problems.! 
Indian sympathy for China has been keen and outspoken, and a 
rapprochement between these two vast Asiatic peoples may well 
be recorded in future Surveys. 

Meanwhile the friendliness of the Chinese government to 
the Christian cause has been marked. A mission board secretary 
says that out of thirty leading statesmen and officials whom he 
interviewed sixteen were practising Christians. Late in 1940, 
when numerous missionaries were leaving other parts of China 
and of the Far East, the government empowered the National 
Christian Council to offer free transport facilities to any who 
could come to free China. Dr Wu Yi-fang, chairman of the 
National Christian Council, has been appointed a Speaker of 
the People’s Political Council. 

Nothing has been more remarkable in the China of these 
war years than the manner in which the tasks of social recon- 
struction have been faced along with the organization of military 
resistance. In his full and authoritative article,? Professor Bates 
told of the widespread relief work for refugees and of the new 
developments of industry, education and social welfare in the 
areas to which so many have gone, not for refuge merely but 
to carry on the life of China. It is estimated that the number of 
rural co-operative societies is over one hundred thousand, with 
nearly six million members. The Chinese Industrial Co-operatives 
(Indusco) have wonderfully developed their plans. Any Chinese 
journal tells of special campaigns for the development of textiles, 
or silk-worm rearing, or manufacturing surgical instruments, or 
in agriculture or public health or the production of electricity. 

The Generalissimo, speaking in February at the seventh 
anniversary of the New Life Movement, sketched four objectives 
for the future: the destruction of gambling, the abolition of 
opium-smoking, the popularizing of thrift and the promotion 
of public health and physical education. It must be noted here 


1 See pages 98-104. 
2 See the October 1941 issue of this Review. 
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that while good progress has been made by the Chungking 
government in opium suppression, the growth of the poppy 
and the sale of narcotics have much increased in the penetrated 
areas. Heroin is even more widely used than opium. For example, 
in a town of 30,000 people in Shansi sales of heroin were $5000 
a day, and similar evidence comes from all over the penetrated 
areas. 

Tue Lire AND WorK OF THE CHuRCH.—In the penetrated 
areas it would appear that the situation of the Christian Church 
has not been as difficult as was expected, though it has been 
serious enough. Towards the end of 1940 thirteen Christians 
connected with the Brethren mission were killed in order to 
intimidate the Chinese and prevent them from having any 
intercourse with foreign missionaries, but this case stands almost 
alone; such episodes are usually isolated and not followed up. 
Mission hospitals have as many patients as ever; both hospitals 
and schools are welcomed more than usual because other pro- 
vision of the kind is poor and infrequent. Missionaries of all 
kinds have been working in the myriad forms of relief activity 
and the burdens are heavy, but as one missionary writes, ‘you 
cannot simply say to a crowd of hungry, ragged people ‘“‘Be ye 
warmed and fed”’’. American missions have had less trouble 
than British (including Canadian), but the considerable exodus 
of missionaries, to some extent in consequence of consular 
advice, at the end of 1940, affected mainly the American missions. 
Of nine principal American boards two hundred and ninety 
missionaries, mainly women, left China between October 1940 
and February 1941. 

The Japanese authorities appear to be divided in attitude 
between a desire to destroy Christianity in China, a disposition 
to ignore it and a hope that it might be used to further the 
Japanese plans. There is quite evidently an increasing recogni- 
tion of the fact that the missionary, if it is possible for him to 
stay, can do the Chinese Christian cause in the penetrated areas 
a service which the Chinese cannot perform for themselves, 
and while the great opportunities offered by the west and south 
are not underrated, there is no case for deserting the other 
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areas at a time when the Church has lost many leaders and 
needs every help. 

Of the hope to suborn Christians to Japanese ends an egre- 
gious example was seen in a document of advice to Christians 
in Hwanghsien, in which Christians were urged to break away 
from the tyranny and cruelty of the foreign missionaries and co- 
operate with the w order in East Asia, ‘otherwise the Church 
has no chance of survival’. But there is evidence also among the 
Japanese of much respect for the missionaries. 

In the régime controlled by the Communists there are clear 
signs of a new welcome to Christianity. Workers have been 
invited by Communist leaders. It is not clear to what extent the 
permanent policy is changed, but of the immediate opportunity 
there is no doubt. 

In free China the tasks and opportunities seem to be in- 
exhaustible. Authoritative surveys of the problem in the 
western regions to which there has been large evacuation and 
in areas ‘behind the lines’ were made by Dr Carleton Lacy 
and Mr Robin Chen, (later elected bishops in the Methodist 
and Anglican churches respectively), in the book entitled The 
Great Migration and the Church in China. One of the most 
obvious difficulties is the difference between the relatively back- 
ward condition of the small groups of Christians in the existing 
churches and the better education of many of the incoming 
groups. In the field of student evangelism an advance has been 
made and ten student workers have been placed where they can 
minister to the students of evacuated government universities. 

The Baptist mission has been able to re-enter a district east 
of Sianfu. The Church of Christ in China has completed two 
years of its new venture in Kweiyang with much success and 
encouragement. Its new work among the tribesmen of western 
Szechwan and Sikong, a combination of evangelistic, medical 
and educational effort, has been highly successful, not least in 
penetrating among the Lolo tribesmen, but more help is needed 
on the evangelistic side. Of other co-operative ventures mention 
should be made of the Hsinglungchang Co-operative Com- 
munity at Pishan, Szechwan, where an attempt is being made at 
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a combined impact on the community. Both the Nanking Theo- 
logical Seminary (now at Chengtu) and the Cheeloo University 
are engaged in rural work of much importance for the future. 
The evangelistic opportunity in free China is immense, and 
it is felt more and more that the central problem is that of 
suitably trained workers. Both the financing and the training of 
an adequate ministry have yet to be more realistically faced. 
The Church and missions in Manchuria have experienced 
intense and growing difficulties, of which it is not possible to 
write much here. The emphasis on Shinto shrine observance 
has increased, at the expense of the revival of Confucian rites. 
Shrine observance is compulsory in all the schools, though it 
has not at the time of writing been made compulsory in the 
churches. The transfer of the schools to the government was 
amicably concluded, but the education now given in the schools 
is of a low order and there is much suggestion throughout the 
administration of the province that the Manchurian Chinese 
are to be trained for a helot life. The willingness of many 
Manchurian Chinese to compromise with distasteful regulations 
is grounded in their profound belief that the Japanese control 
will be shortlived. Missionaries have withdrawn to some extent 
under consular advice and in view of the necessities of the 
work, but the close liaison of the Scots, Irish and Danish missions 
has enabled the supervision of the work to be maintained. 
Much depends upon the demands ultimately made by the 
authorities upon the Manchurian Church; if they were to involve 
a compromise with heathenism the choice would be between 
spiritual sterility on the one hand and the danger of disintegra- 
tion on the other. The Medical College continues, its usefulness 
limited by the restriction of its course to four years. 
EpucaTIon.—The removal of mass illiteracy is one of China’s 
aims and remarkable progress has been made. It is estimated 
that one million illiterate children annually receive some school- 
ing in 20,000 free schools in Szechwan, and that in recent years 
five out of eighteen millions of illiterates between the ages of 
sixteen and forty-five have: learnt: to réad ahd write.‘ Official 
_reports issued during thé yer shew that there are 113 institutions 
2 
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of higher learning (compared with 1c’ before the war), with a 
student body of over 44,000 (compared with 31,000). Thirty 
were removed to the West, two to Hong-kong, seventeen to 
other places in- the same province, twenty-eight remained in 
Peking, Tientsin and Shanghai, nine were always in the interior 
and twenty-seven were newly established during the war. 
Eight thousand students have attended the Christian universities 
during the year. Their support from the West has been fully 
maintained, especially from America, where a large fund is being 
raised for combined needs in China, and grants from the Chinese 
government have been unusually large. 

The rise in the cost of living has affected the teachers in the 
middle schools severely, and a special appeal has been made 
during the year for aid to the teachers in the one hundred and 
ninety-one Christian middle schools now at work. 

All the eleven Christian universities have more women 
students than three years ago, but there is not a corresponding 
. increase in Christian women teachers. It is noted that the prime 
interest of students in the Christian (and doubtless in other) 
colleges is now in economics, with chemistry second, engineering 
third, education fourth and medicine fifth. At the same time the 
number of students voluntarily taking regular courses in religious 
study has risen from a third to nearly half. 

The Rhodes Trustees have established a scholarship to be 
held at Oxford University over the next five years by one or 
more Chinese who have graduated from Hong-kong University. 

Dr F. L. Hawks Pott has resigned, after fifty-two years as 
president of St. John’s University, Shanghai. 

CHRISTIAN LITERATURE.—The hunger for the Bible and for 
Christian literature in China is everywhere noted. The Bible 
societies report sales of no less than 4,045,906 Bibles, Testa- 
ments or portions in the year. Five and a half tons of Scriptures 
were shipped to Rangoon for the western provinces and another 
five tons by another route for the north-western regions. St 
Luke’s Gospel has been produced in the script devised by the 
late Samide! Pollard for the. Kado trihes in the south-west. 

The desire for Christian litérature in free China and the 
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difficulty of transport have combined to focus attention on the 
problems of production. Special funds have been raised for 
publishing in West China and are jointly administered by the 
bodies concerned, and the Christian Literature Society and the 
Association Press have appointed responsible agents in Chengtu. 
Literature may still be brought in overland by the long routes, 
but the costs are very high. 

MepicaL Work.—The share taken by missions in Chinese 
medical work is shown by recent reports to be considerable. 
Out of 367 hospitals of more than twenty beds (excluding military 
hospitals and those maintained for private profit) 274 were 
Christian (231 Protestant and 43 Roman Catholic). The Chinese 
government is pushing ahead with extension work, especially 
in public health, and earnestly desires close co-operation with 
the missions. It is likely that missionary hospitals may find a 
large task in the training of nurses and of young doctors in the im- 
mediately post-graduate stage. The Council on Medical Missions 
in free China needs a secretary to help with the problems domestic 
to the missions and with government relationships. 

NATIONAL CHRISTIAN COUNCIL.—The practical value of the 
Council as a link and an agency for common planning has 
become more than ever evident, especially in regard to the 
problems of the great emigration to the West. The Council 
chose as the main objectives for the Christian Forward Move- 
ment for the three years 1941-3 the following four points: the 
witness of the Church, with especial emphasis upon the evan- 
gelization of youth; the service of the Church; training for 
membership and leadership in the Church; and closer co-opera- 
tion between the churches. It will be noticed that the emphasis 
throughout is upon the Church. 

Like all other bodies concerned with China as a whole the 
National Christian Council has had to balance its responsibilities 
for penetrated China with its new opportunities for service in 
the West and with the emigration; it has sought to do so by 
opening an office in Chungking, while maintaining staff in 
Shanghai. Dr W. Y. Chen, the general secretary, has been 
elected a bishop of the Methodist Church. 
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SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


ALAYA.—The financial difficulties which have beset the 

Methodist missionary work in Malaya are to some extent 

offset by the stimulus which the situation presents to increased 

lay support. The decision in regard to the holding in 1941 of the 

annual schools for Malaya-Chinese and Tamil pastors depended, 

for instance, on the extent to which the laity met the expenses 
. involved. 

Recent Methodist studies reveal the interesting fact that 
Malay is no longer the ‘second language’ spoken in the average 
home, but is being replaced by English and by individual 
vernaculars. This would seem to suggest a coming decrease in 
the number of Malay-speaking Chinese and Indian congregations. 
It is noteworthy also that private schools under mission manage- 
ment are finding themselves with a larger enrolment than the 
government-aided schools. 

An important amalgamation to be recorded is that of the 
Eveland Seminary with the Jean Hamilton Training School as 
the Malaya Methodist Theological College. 

- 'The Malayan Committee of Reference and Counsel, in which 
all the non-Roman Catholic churches co-operate, is considering 
plans for the formation of a Malayan Christian Council, with 
sub-committees for the principal language groups. 

‘THAILAND.—The growth of a nationalist spirit has manifested 
itself in recent months in the pressure, sometimes amounting to 
social ostracism, applied to Christians to return to Buddhism. 
The northern American Presbyterian board reports that the 
response among its Christians has been slight and for the most 
part among those whose allegiance has never been very strong. 
The majority of those renouncing their faith are reported to 
have been senior government officials. It is significant that 
the first reports of this development came from a German 
source and the Thai government’s stated desire for the unification 
of the country, including its religion, is evidently inspired to 
some extent by outside totalitarian influences. Although Thai 
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Christian resistance to such appeals is felt to be strong, the 
development of this situation presents the clearest possible 
indication of the direction from which political opposition to 
the Christian mission may come and of the technique which it 
may employ, and the Christian movement in Thailand should 
be regarded as passing through a time of some strain and testing. 

We regret to learn that the diocese of Singapore has with- 
drawn its mission from Bangkok on financial grounds. 

BriTisH BorngEo.—Adverse financial conditions still preclude 
much extension in the Anglican work and delay both the execu- 
tion of building plans and additions to the staff which would 
provide a much needed relief to the pressure on the clergy now 
on the field. Some of the regular retreats and conferences for 
clergy, to which great value is attached, had to be cancelled in 
1941. Anglican work on New Testament translation continues. 

NETHERLANDS INpiEs.—The success of the churches in 
continuing their work under the new system of administration 
set up in 1940 has surpassed all expectation and the steady and 
generous response of Christians on the spot, coupled with the 
emergency government subsidy for educational work, has 
removed much financial anxiety. The missions are in fact 
‘orphaned’ only in the sense that they are deprived of much 
of their European leadership. The training of national pastors 
goes on steadily and in some fields in an intensified form and 
every effort is being made to relieve the strain on available 
Europeans. Increased colportage activity, with the help of the 
Bible societies at work in the territory, is a clearly recognized 
need and is already being met. The Basel mission, which main- 
tains contact with its- headquarters in Switzerland, is suffering © 
principally from the internment of German members of its staff, 
but the loss is partially made good by recently ordained Dyak 
pastors taking over responsibility for some of the vacant districts. 

The evident pressure for greater autonomy and independence 
which, without implying any disloyalty to the Netherlands govern- 
ment, found expression when the political crisis arose in 1940, has 
not been without its reflection in the churches. In the Batak 
Church, in particular, a growing demand is voiced for the 
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delegation of still more responsibility to native leaders and there 
are indications that further clarification of the position of the 
foreign missionary in relation to a growing church, as defined 
at the Madras meeting, could well be undertaken. 

A report from the Basel mission reveals the extent to which 
Dyak nationalism and culture-stress, in a peculiarly independent, 
self-conscious form, are on the increase in Dutch Borneo. The 
movement seems to aim at an extreme veneration of all that is 
peculiar to the Dyak people. It cannot be said to be anti- 
missionary, but the rate at which it acquires support and the 
fact that many of its agents are often teachers and evangelists 
of the mission as well confront the Christian work both with 
exterior competition and with the danger of assimilation into 
the more nationalistic trend. 

A growing national sense and a constantly increasing contact 
with war conditions present in fact an element that is common 
to many of the churches in South East Asia, and the question 
arises whether there could not profitably be formed a central 
organization—possibly a Christian Council for South-East Asia 
—based on Singapore, through which co-operation in the 
solving of problems shared in this area of the Far East could be 
achieved. 





INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON 
INDIA 


ON the whole it is possible to describe the general situation 
in India as having improved during the latter part of 1941, 
especially if we compare it with the somewhat confused and 
gloomy state of public affairs at the end- of 1940. It is not, 
however, possible to indulge in more than a highly tempered 
optimism, for none of the fundamental problems have yet been 
solved. ’ 
At Christmas 1940 Mr Gandhi declared a truce in his 
satyagraha campaign, and though hopes were expressed that it 
might be met by some gesture on the. part of the government, 
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none was made and the campaign continued. There were 
altogether probably twenty thousand satyagrahis imprisoned. 
It will be remembered that their claim was to oppose the war 
by public but non-violent effort, and that the point at which 
negotiations broke down between the Viceroy and Mr Gandhi 
was the latter’s demand to be free if necessary to address his 
campaign to soldiers and munition workers. It should at the 
same time be recognized that the Congress leader strictly 
refrained throughout from countenancing any mass campaign 
of civil disobedience such as might have embarrassed the 
government. In the North-West Frontier province the satya- 
grahis were not imprisoned; there is possibly some truth in the 
somewhat cynical view that a main objective of the campaign 
was to keep the Congress in the public eye and that this purpose 
was assisted by widespread imprisonment. As we write, all 
the members of the working committee of Congress have come 
out of prison including the president, Maulana Kalam Azad, and 
Mr Nehru. It is widely regarded as desirable that in the conversa- 
tions which the rapidly changing situation requires, all leading 
men should be available whether imprisoned or not. 

The main features in the year’s political scene have been the 
focusing of Indian opinion, as in the conference presided over 
by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in March, upon the need for an 
Indian government at the centre, while still the old difficulties 
asserted themselves in regard to the nature of its composition 
and responsibility. Congressmen who have regretted the official 
action of Congress have pleaded for a government in Delhi 
responsible to the electorate; Liberals ask for an all-Indian 
Viceroy’s Council, responsible to the Crown; the Muslim 
League steadily insists on a separate Muslim India and, as an 
immediate step, a disproportionate Muslim share of power at 
the centre and in the provinces. 

In July the Viceroy’s Council was increased by five new 
posts, all held by Indians, so that for the first time the instrument 
of supreme executive power in India contains a non-official 
Indian majority. In view of the political situation no one actually 
a member of the Congress or of the Muslim League could be 
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chosen, but: all were men of experience and independence. 
Further, the creation of a National Defence Council was 
announced, to be composed of representatives of all the main 
groups, including the Indian States, to keep the government in 
touch with public opinion on all matters connected with the 
war, and to receive information from the government. It was 
made clear that these measures implied no constitutional advance, 
' but that the government adhered to its plans to move forward 
towards the goal of Dominion status as soon after the end of the 
war as possible, Indian agreement being a prerequisite to any 
scheme. It was objected by Indian critics that the vital portfolios 
of defence, finance and home affairs remained in British 
hands, and in Congress circles the plan was condemned on the 
ground that power still lay with the British Parliament and not 


in India. There is however no doubt that this advance, modest_ 


though it was, represented a sensible easing of the deadlock 
into which Indian affairs had drifted, and that it was widely 
approved by Indian sentiment. Unfortunately the Muslim 
League proved as expert in intransigence as the Congress. Mr 
Jinnah was strong enough to compel the premiers of Bengal and 
the Punjab to resign from the National Defence Council on the 
ground that they represented. Islam and that the League had 
not been consulted. (‘They had in fact been invited as premiers, 
though the fact that they were Muslims was recognized.) Later, 
in October, the Muslim League members walked out of the 
Assembly in protest. 

The essential problem therefore still remains unsolved. The 
Congress claims to represent all India, and stands for the method 
of democratic government by majority (though genuinely 
anxious to safeguard minority rights). The Muslims declare that 
rather than accept an all-India government, which must be a 


Hindu government, they will fight. Both desire to be independent ° 


of the British, but the Muslims desire also to be independent of 
the Hindus, and no assertions by the Congress that it is not 
merely Hindu affect the Muslim feeling. There is therefore 
much to be said for a fresh study of the basal constitutional 
problem, for it is plain that the 1935 Act is dead. An increase 
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in goodwill, not only between the Indian parties, but between 
almost all Indians and the British, is needed if such a re-study 
is to be practically effective. 

An unfortunate impression was created in India by the answer 
of Mr Churchill to the question whether the third point of the 
Atlantic charter applied to India—the right of all peoples to 
choose the form of government under which they would live. 
It was indicated that nothing stated in the Atlantic charter 
affected the existing plans of the British government for 
progressive self-government in India. The controversy aroused 
bade fair to destroy the good that had been achieved by the action 
taken in July, but the Prime Minister later stated in Parliament 
that 


we are pledged . . . to help India to obtain free and equal partnership in the 
British Commonwealth with ourselves, subject of course to the fulfilment of 
obligations arising from our long connexion with India and our responsibilities 
to its many creeds, races and interests. 


In a letter to the Society of Friends he added that the govern- 
ment : 


would spare no pains to promote such a measure of agreement among the 
creeds, races and interests in India as will enable them to give effect to their 
policy as early as possible. 


Meanwhile the world war draws nearer to India: the economy 
of India is involved increasingly in war production; Indian 
troops play a brilliant part in the Near and Middle East; as 
Germany invades Russia the Indian Left changes front, while 
India, like all the East, has no illusions about the claims of 
Japan to free Asia from alien domination. All these developments 
affect the Indian constitutional struggle. As we write there 
would seem to be a growing desire, even in Congress circles, 
for an attempt to re-open the question of the ministries in the 
provinces now under governors’ rule; a recognition of world 
issues overcomes the deep suspicion and the sullen bitterness 
which reliable observers have feared might make another and 
vaster southern Ireland of India. It is because of the moral and 
spiritual effects of this struggle upon the whole life of India 
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that we draw attention to it here; Christians must be among 
the first to feel the importance of an imaginative, bold and 
sympathetic handling of the problem from both sides, and might 
be able through the contacts which the Christian colleges and 
their clientéle provide (and in other ways) to contribute to both 
the intellectual labour and the goodwill which the hour demands. 

The growing international status of India is indicated by the 
appointment of an Agent-General to the United States and the 
change of the status of the Agent-General in South Africa to 
the rank of High Commissioner. 

The movement for social reform goes steadily forward, in 
spite of war absorption and constitutional crises. In November 
1940 the Bombay Shops and Establishments Act came into 
force, fixing closing hours for shops, limiting hours of work 
and prohibiting employment under the age of twelve. It operates 
in Bombay City, Poona, Sholapur, Hubli and Ahmedabad. A 
similar Act has been passed for Sind. In Bombay a Prohibition 
League has been formed to educate public opinion for the re- 
introduction of prohibition into the province. In Bihar, in 
November 1940, an injunction of the Patna High Court declared 
the prohibition legislation ultra vires (as in Bombay earlier) and 
an Act was later promulgated to remove the legal difficulties. 

In March 1941, in Assam, the law went into effect whereby 
raw opium was withdrawn from the market. 

In Travancore, in April, a Child Marriage Restraint Bill was 
passed. It was modelled on the well-known Sarda Act in British 
India, and although opposed by orthodox Brahmins, obtained 
wide support. A similar Bill was rejected in Hyderabad State. 

In Lucknow a Social Service League has been inaugurated 
and is concerned especially with the beggar and leper problems. 
The Kerala Youth Christian Council of Action (Travancore) 
has taken the initiative in relief work for children in the coastal 
districts who are starving owing to the lack of market for the 
local coir produce. In Poona, under the auspices of the Christa 
Prema Seva Sangha, a moral welfare home has been opened for 
the aid of girls of all communities. 

At the recent census the population of India was found to 
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have grown from 352,837,778 in 1931 to 388,800,000. The rise 
in the Christian population is not yet stated. 

THE Lire AND WorK OF THE CHuRCH.—A characteristic 
feature of reports from India is the continued emphasis on 
evangelism, and particularly the study given in groups of all 
kinds to the fostering of an evangelistic spirit within the Church. 
At the meeting of the Executive of the National Christian Council 
of India, held in March, a report was made on the action taken 
in Maharashtra and Bengal upon the evangelistic surveys of 
those two areas. Decisions had been made on plans for further 
advance, the more effective use of resources, the training of 
workers and voluntary leaders, and in Bombay City a special 
survey had been carried out with a view to strengthening the 
witness of the churches in the evangelization of the city. 
Evangelistic surveys had also been made in the Shahabad and 
Patna areas of Bihar, and further surveys were contemplated in 
the Karnataka area, and in the districts north of the Ganges in 
Bihar. Certain individual churches and missions were also 
inviting the help of the National Christian Council in the work 
of evangelistic survey. It is specially interesting to note the 
possibility of a mission from the churches in India being sent 
to the peoples of Tibet and adjacent countries. 

The Santal Christian Council has now been accepted as a 
constituent Council affiliated to the National Christian Council. 

1941 was the centenary year of the opening of Christian 
work in what is now the diocese of Dornakal. The Christian 
community in the diocese now numbers 222,000, with one 
hundred and sixty Indian clergy. Three-quarters of this number 
have joined the Church within the last twenty-five years, mainly 
from the depressed classes. In the last annual ‘week of witness’ 
36,000 people took part, having attended preparatory Bible 
classes. The Irish Presbyterian mission celebrated its centenary 
in Gujerat, and the celebrations included a pilgrimage of 
remembrance in the form of an evangelistic tour from Gogha 
to Rajkot (the journey undertaken by the first missionaries). 
The Welsh Presbyterian centenary referred to last year included 
a special evangelistic campaign and thanksgiving fund, and . 
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there is much evidence of the remarkable way in which the 
Christians of the Lushai and Khasia Hills have shouldered the 
increased financial burdens laid upon them by the exigencies of 
the present time. 

The proposals for more united action in India laid before 
the churches and missions in India by the India Committee of 
the Conference of Missionary Societies of Great Britain and 
Ireland have attracted widespread attention in all parts of 
India.1 It is already clear that action on the lines suggested 
would be welcomed in many circles, though there are obviously 
many difficulties which beset the proposals, and the conditions 
obtaining in different parts of India are very diverse. In some 
quarters opinion has been expressed in favour of giving larger 
powers to the National Christian Council and the Provincial 
Councils as the best way of achieving a greater unity in action. 
In other quarters the emphasis in the memorandum upon the 
initiative of the Church is greatly welcomed; in others again a 
single church or mission is so isolated as to find little oppor- 
tunity for united action. The discussions however have made it 
plain that there is an extensive desire for a decisive forward 
movement to match the urgency of the present needs. 

The proposals for church union in North India put forward 
by the Joint Council have been before the churches concerned. 
A strongly critical resolution was passed by the Rajputana 
Church Council, and the bishops of the Methodist Church in 
southern Asia expressed concern lest the link with oecumenical 
Methodism should be lost and the proposed united Church 
result in a separation between mission and church such as 
Methodism would not approve. The definitive judgment of the 
churches is still awaited. 

The Round Table Conference (which envisages a larger 
union than the Joint Council scheme) was to meet in August, 
and a decision was anticipated asking for power to negotiate 
with other churches. 

The latest news to hand regarding the negotiations for church 
union in South India (between the Church of India, Burma and 

1 See the article, Towards Unity in India, in the October 1941 issue of this Review. 
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Ceylon, the Provincial Synod of the Methodist Church and the 
South India United Church) suggests slight advance. At the 
S.I.U.C. Assembly held in September the revised scheme was 
accepted by five constituent councils, conditionally by two, and 
rejected by one, with one council postponing decision—a 
majority insufficient to carry the proposals under the constitution 
of the Church. The demand for lay celebration was decisively 
abandoned. The S.I.U.C. is pledged to work and pray for union 
on the basis of this scheme. In view of the fact-that the Provincial 
Synod of the Methodist Church has expressed itself as strongly 
in favour of proceeding to union on the basis put forward, and 
as it is understood that no further alterations have been sug- 
gested from Anglican quarters, it is still hoped that the union 
may not be too long deferred. 

Dr J. Z. Hodge resigned in July his secretaryship of the 
National Christian Council amid the regrets and good wishes 
of a host of friends, and the secretarial work of the Council is 
divided between Dr R. B. Manikam, the Rev. Frank Whittaker, 
together with two new secretaries, Miss Ruth Ure, of the 
American Presbyterian mission in the Punjab, who is responsible 
especially for work among women, youth, religious education, 
adult literacy and literature work generally, and Miss Woolley, 
who has oversight of the office. 

The growing consciousness of the Christian community in 
India that it has a part to play in the public life of India was 
shown by resolutions passed at the All-India Conference of 
Indian Christians held in Lucknow in December 1940 urging 
that there should be co-operation between Roman Catholics 
and Protestants ‘in all matters concerned with the social and 
political advancement of the community as a whole’. An appeal 
was made to the Roman Catholic hierarchy to approve an 
acceptable scheme of co-operation. One domestic matter on 
which such co-operation is essential is that of the much discussed 
provision of the Indian Christian Marriage Act. The National 
Christian Council has had this question under consideration for 


some years, and the lines of revision have now become more 
definite. ; 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION.—A commission was appointed by 
the Methodist Missionary Society to consider the future of 
Bankura Christian College, with the result that important steps 
have been taken to strengthen the Christian staff. In spite of 
the uncertain political situation there has been no curtailment 
of government grants to the Christian colleges in India. The 
proportion of Christian staff in arts colleges is now fifty-three 
per cent. One-fourth of the non-Christian staff are teachers of 
Indian and classical languages. The total number of students 
in the Christian colleges has increased by seven per cent, and 
the number of Christian students by fifteen per cent. 

Research committees on the lines of the Lindsay Report 
have now been set up in five of the principal provincial areas. 
A number of colleges have been able to report the completion 
of new buildings. An important aspect of the research being 
undertaken by the Christian colleges is the extension of it beyond 
the economic and community problems which mainly occupied 
the college groups in the earlier years. Among the projects 
under investigation are those of basic vernacular vocabularies, 
the study of Indian culture in relation to Christianity, and a 
well-planned scheme of study of Indian thought and religious 
trends in relation to the Christian religion. 

All parties in India, government and private groups alike, 
are concerned with the fostering of primary education and 
in particular with the abolition of mass illiteracy. On all hands 
there are reports of experiments in visual instruction, the use 
of the cinema in rural areas, the adaptation of education to 
agriculture, and the use of methods, those of Dr Laubach and 
others, in the cause of literacy. It is still possible to say that the 
Christian forces continue to take an important share in the 
Indian effort to destroy the evil of mass illiteracy. Though Dr 
Laubach’s hoped-for visit has had to be postponed, there are 
groups at work in all parts of the country, and it has been found 
that where adequate provision is made to follow up initial 
efforts rapid and secure progress is possible. 

In the sphere of theological education, to which ever since 
the Madras meeting particular attention has been given in India, 
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we record a conference held at Bareilly in November 1940 in 
which important steps were taken towards combined theological 
training both in the Punjab and in the United Provinces. 

The Henry Martyn School for Islamic Studies has flourished 
in its new location at Aligarh. The Rev. L. Bevan Jones after 
years of invaluable service has retired from the principalship, 
and the Rev. D. M. Donaldson, D.D., formerly of the American 
Presbyterian mission in Iran, has taken his place. There are 
good hopes of a strengthened staff. 

The Christian Society for the Study of Hinduism, organized 
in February 1940, held a study conference in Benares during 
the month of January 1941. Lectures were given by authorities, 
including Hindus, Buddhists and Jains as well as Christians, 
and practical contacts were made in the varied institutions of 
Benares. The Society produces a journal, the Pilgrim. 

CuRISTIAN LITERATURE.—We record with much pleasure 
the foundation of the Indian Christian Book Club, an institution 
which will stimulate thought and writing among Indian 
Christians and ensure a reading public for such writers. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society reports a sale of 
1,305,000 Bibles or portions and the translation of St John’s 
Gospel into the language of the Sora tribe. 

The National Christian Council has appointed a literature 
commission to study the possibility of co-ordinating Christian 
literature work in North India. The main proposals made by 
this commission are that publication should be separated from 
production, and that there should be one united Christian 
publication society for the United Provinces, Bihar, Mid-India 
and possibly the Punjab. It is further proposed that the North 
India Book and Tract Society should be the approved society, 
its organization being reconstituted, and that distribution 
should be entrusted to a single agency, which should be the 
Lucknow Publishing House. Proposals for closer co-operation 
in Christian literature have also been made in Bengal. 

Close collaboration has been established between the United 
Society for Christian Literature in London and the Literature 
Committee of the National Christian Council so that the Society 
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is able to furnish a steady amount of money to the Council 
rather than making uneven gifts to separate publishing societies. 

We regret to record the death of Miss V. K. Black, who did 
invaluable work in Christian literature in South India. 

MepicaL Work.—The University of Madras has granted 
affiliation to the Missionary Medical College for Women, 
Vellore, in the pre-registration and first M.B., B.S. courses. 
These courses will not be opened until July 1942, owing to war 
conditions. The Christian Medical Association for India has 
continued consultation with the Council of the Vellore College, 
and it is hoped that the future plans of the college may make 
possible the education also of Christian Indian medical men. 

A new leprosy dispensary has been opened by the Society 
for the Propagation of the’Gospel in Kaga, Kolhapur. Increases 
in the number of patients treated are recorded from many 
hospitals. The Sialkot hospital records the largest number of 
in-patients ever received. The Regions Beyond Missionary 
Union has undertaken hospital and evangelistic work at Raxul 
on the borders of Nepal. 

An appeal was issued by the Christian Medical Association 
for India for distressed hospitals, and help was given especially 
to the hospitals of the Danish Missionary Society. 

A special worker has devoted attention to preventive and 
health work under the auspices of the Association, and this form 
of activity is to be continued and extended. 


CEYLON 


Desire for further development in Ceylon’s constitutional 
status is reflected in an announcement in October by the Colonial 
Office in London that ‘the urgency and importance of the reform 
of the constitution are fully recognized by the government’, 
and that the matter will be examined after the war without 
delay by a special commission or conference. 

The Ceylon Christian Council has decided that the problems 
facing the Christian churches in Ceylon are so different from 
those of India that it is best for the Ceylon Council to seek 
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separate affiliation to the International Missionary Council. 
This action has been cordially supported by the Executive 
of the N.C.C., and it is intended on both sides that there shall 
still be the closest co-operation between them. The important 
step has been taken of appointing a salaried secretary, in the 
person of the Rev. D. T. Niles, a Ceylonese Christian who 
has done distinguished work among students not only in Ceylon 
but in the West. All who are concerned with the Christian 
cause in Ceylon will welcome this action, for the growing 
nationalism of Ceylon is related to the neo-Buddhist movement, 
and very grave issues confront the Christian institutions. 

This pressure is especially felt in the sphere of education, 
which is being investigated by a government commission. While 
the report of the commission is awaited there is doubt both about 
the status of the ‘junior colleges’ and about the grants to Christian 
schools and colleges. Meanwhile Christian -work for students in 
the university centre of Colombo has been strengthened. It is 
found in some schools that the form of the conscience clause 
makes it difficult for the Christian schools to exert a vital Christian 
influence upon non-Christian students. 

The National Conference of the Student Christian Move- 
ment of India, Burma and Ceylon was held at Trinity College, 
Kandy, in December 1940. A keen desire was expressed by 
the Christian students for speedier progress towards Christian 
re-union. 

The Christian Literature Society in Colombo has acquired 
new premises and hopes to add a printing-press to its equipment. 
The emphasis is to be especially upon literature in Sinhalese. 


BURMA 


Burma, like both India and Ceylon, is occupied with con- 
stitutional problems, and the Prime Minister, U Saw, visited 
England to press the claim for Dominion status. His hopes for a 
declaration that Burma should have complete responsible 
government immediately upon the close of the war were not 
fulfilled, but the Secretary of State announced that it was hoped 

3 
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that Burma should attain Dominion status ‘as speedily and fully 
as may be possible in the circumstances immediately following 
the conclusion of the war’. Behind these negotiations lie the 
facts of dissension between India and Burma on immigration 
questions, the relations of Burma with China and the unstable 
conditions of the adjoining territories of Thailand and Malaya 
in war conditions. 

The Burma Road has become very important to the missionary 
enterprise as the main route whereby missionaries can reach 
free China. Transit of both goods and passengers has become 
so considerable and the difficulties caused by congestion on the 
road so great that plans have been made, in consultation between 
the Burma Christian Council and the missionary conferences 
in New York and London, for the setting up of an office which 
all missions can use. 

In July an agreement was published by the governments of 
India and Burma, regulating and restricting the immigration 
of Indians into Burma. It was intended to remove from Burmans 
reasonable apprehension that Burma might be subjected to 
undue economic competition by reason of such immigration, 
while securing for Indians settled in Burma recognition of their 
proper rights. The principles underlying the agreement were 
that Burma had the right to determine the composition of her 
population, and that Indians who had wholly identified them- 
selves with the interests of Burma should enjoy the same rights 
as members of her permanent population. The agreement has 
been strongly attacked by Indian nationalists, led by Mr Gandhi, 
who urged among other points that public opinion had been 
inadequately consulted and that the measure cast a slur upon 
Indians. 

The great ingatherings among the Karen people continue, 
though at an abated pace. New movements appear among a 
number of the tribes, notably the Kachins, the Awa Khumis, 
the Ahrang Khumis and the Mros. The Chins also are being 
reached and the Shans (a branch of the Thai race), while work 
is projected among the Paulongs and the Burmese Nagas. The 
Sgaw Karens, among whom there is a large Christian community, 
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have carried on an energetic effort on and over the border with 
Thailand. 

While the Christian cause prospers among the tribes, advance 
among the Burmese Buddhists is very slow. The growth of 
Burmese nationalism has drawn Buddhism into the political 
orbit, and many of the monks (hpongyis) have been found to 
support even the most violent courses. A missionary writes : 
‘Some of the older hpongyis are very distressed at this new 
development, and one of them was heard to express with dismay 
the fear that if the younger monks continued on this course 
there would be no Buddhism left in ten years.’ It is interesting, 
nevertheless, that three of the seven ministers in the Burmese 
government are graduates of Judson College, the only Christian 
college in Burma. 

During the year the centenary of the translation of the 
Bible into Burmese by Adoniram Judson was celebrated. 

The Burma Christian Council has been particularly active 
in the sphere of Christian education, and plans are under discus- 
sion for a union Christian school. It is reported that the spirit 
of unity was more conspicuous than ever at the annual meeting 
-of the Council. 
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‘THE enterprise of the Moravian missionaries in TIBET 

shows rewarding results in several directions. At the 
Khalatse station hopes are entertained of a grant of waste land 
on which to build a church. 

The success of the seasonal hospital maintained at Leh 
through the summer of 1940 justified definite plans for its 
repetition in 1941. Further developments in the industrial 
school at Leh include the distribution of looms in the villages, 
with financial assistance from the Kashmir government, as 
part of a scheme to establish cottage industries. Trained Christian 
weavers tour the villages. The ‘Leh Spinners’ Association’ has 
been formed to encourage co-operative effort and to afford 
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protection against exploitation by traders from the plains. 
Even this practical service, however, meets with strong opposi- 
tion from the lamas. Direct evangelism also remains an uphill 
task, though evangelists continue to go out on systematic preach- 
ing tours and have recently penetrated further into Tibet 
proper. 

Evidence of the persecution of Christianity in SINKIANG is 
afforded by the imprisonment for some months of Mr George 
Hunter, the veteran missionary of the China Inland Mission. 
He has now, however, been released and is at Kaolan. 





THE NEAR EAST 


N few countries of the world can the Christian mission have 
passed through more critical or more constantly exacting 
experiences in the past twelve months than in some of those 
covered by the Near East section of this Survey. In certain 
fields, such as Egypt and Turkey, Christian work has gone on 
under the continual possibility of the country’s more direct 
involvement in the war. In others, such as Iran, Iraq, Syria, 
Yugoslavia, military operations, expected or unexpected, have 
temporarily slowed down the work. Open or underground 
revolt in some of the occupied Balkan countries creates an 
atmosphere of much uncertainty, and contact with ruthless and 
summary reprisals places an intolerable strain on those who 
stand for the Christian principle of the sanctity of the human 
personality. 

The turn of events in Syria has brought to the fore an issue 
of vital importance for missionary work in all Arab countries, 
for it is recognized that the integrity with which the mandatory 
powers act on this particular field will influence the attitude of 
the whole Arab world to the foreign elements inside its frontiers, 
the Christian mission included. 

The proverbial ill-wind, however, that has blown in some 
areas of the Near East at something like hurricane force has 
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none the less brought good in its train. 1941 has been a year 
of intensive contact between representatives of countries and 
churches. The movement about the area of troops from different 
parts of the world, many of them by no means indifferent to 
the work of the Christian Church; the resettlement of refugees, 
such as Jews from the Balkans established in Palestine and 
Poles from Rumania settled by the Society of Friends in Cyprus 
(though recently transferred again to Palestine); contact between 
missionaries who have spent their furlough regionally when 
unable to get home—all this suggests a deepening and broadening 
of the experience of the Christian fellowship and it is impossible 
not to see in it a providential pressure to enlarge the vision and 
reality of the world Church. 


TURKEY 


Further developments in the fostering and realization of 
progressive ideals in the Turkish Republic throw interesting 
light on the present background on which the Christian mission 
is at work and on trends in education, religion, social service 
which may yet open the way for closer understanding. ss 

The growing demand for higher education is shown plainly 
in the fact that Istanbul University, which was founded by the 
government in 1933 with 2800 students, began the 1940-41 
year with 8000. An element in public opinion, however, clearly 
questions the value of such training, when too many graduates, 
it is maintained, remain to work in the cities; and a note of 
missionary appeal is heard in the challenge to them to go out 
into the villages of Anatolia and use their knowledge of pedagogy, 
medicine, irrigation, agriculture, engineering, law where it is 
most needed and thus help forward the rural progress schemes 
recently instituted by the government. 

The introduction, in the current school year, of the teaching 
of Latin from the first class onwards into three of the principal 
secondary schools in Istanbul has been the subject of some 
debate. Some doubt has been expressed lest this innovation 
should lead to a neglect of the Turkish classics, but an encourag- 
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ing and enlightened reaction is that which sees in the change a 
closer approach not to Europe as such, but to the actual sources 
of the humane conception and the world view out of which 
European thought has grown. 

A cross-section of public opinion on religion—drawn from 
available press sources—reveals a noticeable readiness to dis- 
tinguish between the fanaticism of Islam in the days preceding 
the Republic and a normal practice of religious worship. A 
certain swing-back is apparent, from the extreme secularism and 
nationalism which sought to eradicate all religious belief and 
practice, to a recognition of the value of a sane, unfanatical 
religious element in the life of the nation. Islam in Turkey is 
described as having been through a kind of ‘quarantine’ and it 
is reported that more people now attend the mosques than in 
the less progressive period. Very general agreement is heard 
however that religious instruction should not be introduced into 
the schools. 

Turkey’s geographical and political position in relation to 
the world war has been in recent months a disturbing factor in 
Christian missionary work, but reports from the American 
Board dated from mid-September indicate that its missionaries 
have ‘continued in their task in churches, schools, hospitals, 
clinics and in social services with unfailing faith and courage’. 
The recent enterprise of the American Board in developing 
Basic Turkish for the use of villagers and others in the transition 
stage towards full literacy has met with much interest and 
recognition in government quarters. The publications depart- 
ment of the Board has issued pamphlets for the ministries of 
agriculture and health. A significant event of the year has been 
the completion of the Old Testament section of the new Turkish 
Bible. The printing of the New Testament is progressing. 

In the Hatay, from which, as previous Surveys recorded, 
most of the Armenian Christians retired to Syria after the 
cession of the territory to Turkey, it is now reported that some 
anti-Christian activity has occurred. It is not physical persecution 
which is alleged, but legal and social discrimination of such a 
kind as to hake life difficult for the Christians. 
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SYRIA AND THE LEBANON 


In the early months of the year missionary activity pursued 
a steady course. School and university attendance was high (and 
in some instances, as at the American University, Beirut, 
achieved a record) and evangelistic work in the villages made 
considerable headway. Encouraging developments and growth 
in responsibility were apparent among Syrian workers, who 
showed great reliability in carrying on the work during the 
political crisis. Church buildings for the refugee Armenian 
population from the Hatay were completed at Ainjar, Bas and 
Ras-ul-Ain by the American Board and were dedicated in early 
May. The military campaign which opened in May caused 
some disruption of the work and many foreign missionaries 
temporarily left the country to await events. On the conclusion 
of hostilities Christian work was resumed at full strength. 

With the proclamation of the independence of Syria and the 
appointment of a Syrian prime minister, the Christian ‘mission 
finds itself upon a somewhat different background. Confidence 
is expressed in Christian circles in the country in Syrian ability 
to produce effective leadership and in the probability of that 
leadership being willing to give such recognition to Christian 
missionary work that its services to the country will be in no 
way curtailed. It is hoped and anticipated moreover that in the 
drafting of the final treaty full allowance will be made for the 
rights of minorities and foreign institutions and that in particular 
the treaty will provide for freedom of conversion without loss 
of rights. These points have special importance in relation to 
the recently declared independence of the Lebanon, with its 
large Christian element, from Syria proper, where the popula- 
tion is almost entirely Muslim. 

The people of Syria and the Christian institutions stand in a 
sense on common ground in their dependence on the fullness 
with which the British and Free French authorities imple- 
ment their undertakings. Syria looks towards the realization of 
complete national independence and the Christian missions 
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towards freedom to continue to the full the evangelistic purpose 
for which they exist. That the Christian foreign institutions 
have also much to contribute to the general welfare of a country 
which still has far to go in the matter of education and social 
service is evident from recent criticisms by leading Syrians. 
The overcrowded condition of government schools, the number 
of pupils turned away on that account, the neglect of expendi- 
ture on elementary education in proportion to that allocated at 
the secondary and university level are all causes of comment. 
The relative failure to foster and utilize the educated youth 
of the country and the lack of specialized post-graduate training 
are compared unfavourably with practices in neighbouring 
Arab states, such as Iraq. Vagrant children im the streets ex- 
posed to all kinds of deteriorating influences constitute a social 
problem of some complexity. The recent practical work of 
the Near East School of Theology in a remote mountain area 
among the Nusaireh people, kept from modern progress by 
retrogressive, elderly leadership, is typical of the immense 
opportunities for Christian service in rural areas. 


PALESTINE AND 'TRANSJORDAN 


Reports submitted to the biennial. meeting of the United 
Missionary Council of Syria and Palestine, held at the end of 
April, reveal no serious interruption in the work of the Christian 
mission up to that date. Palestine in fact, with the ebb and flow 
of humanity through its territory vastly increased by the in- 
tensification of the war in the Near and Middle East, has become 
more than ever a focal point of religious and cultural impact 
and its importance as a strategic centre of Christian influence 
could hardly be exaggerated. 

The economic position of the country has been somewhat 
stabilized by a loan to the citrus industry by the British govern- 
ment, in co-operation with certain banks, following on the 
establishment late in 1940 of a citrus control board. The rural 
property tax on land under citrus has also been reduced and the 
. British government has undertaken to preserve a reasonable 
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proportion of the citrus groves. These concessions arose out 
of joint representations by Arab and Jewish representatives, 
between whom on the whole relations have continued to im- 
prove. Constructive efforts such as the teaching of Arabic have 
been made in Jewish settlements in order to establish connexion 
with the Arab peasantry, and elsewhere cultural contacts through 
lectures and discussions are being sought. Hebrew Christians, 
however, continue to face a difficult situation, due to their non- 
inclusion in the Jewish quota of entry, and to the unfriendly 
attitude adopted by the Jews. 

The admission of the Swiss Jewish Mission in Palestine 
(together with two organizations from Syria, the French Pro- 
testant Mission and the Syrian Orphanage) to membership of 
the United Missionary Council brings added strength to the 
co-operative Christian endeavour, but much stress continues to 
be laid on the need for working still closer together. The emphasis 
on establishing native leadership in the churches and on drawing 
the laity into the work of evangelization has shown further 
results in the year. Much attention was aroused by the ‘week of 
witness’ organized by the Palestine Native Church Council, the 
marked success of which was largely due to the share taken by 
lay workers. 

1941, the year which marks the centenary of the founding 
of the bishopric in Jerusalem, shows a steady increase in the 
numbers attending all the schools of the Jerusalem and the 
East Mission, which have included among their pupils Jewish 
refugees from the Balkan countries. The presence in Palestine 
of large bodies of troops from many parts of the British Common- 
wealth not only presents a pastoral challenge to the Christian 
organizations, which have been in close consultation with the 
army chaplains, but provides a valuable opportunity for dis- 
seminating the idea of the supra-national Church which is 
particularly well illustrated in Palestine. Many soldiers were 
included in the large congregation present at the ordering of 
three Anglican deacons, one from an established Christian 
family, one a Muslim baptized after the last war and one of 
Druze origin, which took place in Haifa in December 1940. 
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Members of the forces also attended with keen interest the Holy 
Liturgy celebrated at Easter in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
when the Gospel was read only in Greek as a mark of sympathy 
with the sufferings of the Greek Church. 

Educated Jews are reported to be showing a deepened 
interest in Christianity and it is estimated that half the year’s 
Scripture sales were to Jews. Evidence of progress in the ap- 
proach to Muslims is seen in the success of a daily vacation 
Bible school held by the Church Missionary Society in the 
vineyards at Es Salt, as a result of which leading Muslims 
in the neighbourhood asked for a Christian school to be 
established. 

The work of ‘orphaned’ missions has continued, though in 
some instances with restriction. The work of the Syrian Orphan- 
age in Bethlehem and Nazareth has gone forward, though the 
opening of the school in Nazareth has had to be postponed until 
the completion of the new buildings. The schools of the feru- 
salemsverein in Bethlehem and Beit Jala are holding their own 
(the former with over three hundred children) and the teachers 
have continued with little prospect of salary. Some concern has 
been felt for the work of the Carmel mission, but the situation 
has recently been eased by the receipt of funds from Switzerland 
and by a source of income produced through the taking over 
by the military authorities of the rest home on Mount Carmel. 

The second ten-year period for which the Newman School 
of Missions is indebted to the Foreign Missions Board of the 
Methodist Church of the U.S.A. for the use of its Thabor 
property is now terminated. It is hoped that these highly valued 
facilities for a missionary study centre in Palestine may be 
renewed for a further period. 


IRAN 


In December 1940 the government completed negotiations 
for the purchase of the foreign schools, which are thus being 
administered by the ministry of education from the beginning 
of the current school year. The Christian schools affected are 
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those of the American Presbyterian mission in Teheran and the 
four other principal cities, and the girls’ schools maintained 
by the Church Missionary Society at Isfahan and Yezd, both 
of which are under Iranian principals. The C.M.S. has felt 
obliged to close the Stuart Memorial College, Isfahan, and the 
boys’ and girls’ schools at Kerman. Missionary opinion remains, 
however, optimistic. The Christian schools, as the pioneer 
bodies, are so closely bound up with the educational growth 
of the country, many of whose leaders were trained in them, 
that it is felt that a ‘spiritual legacy’ has been left behind that 
will not quickly disappear. Educational missionaries are’ now 
released for work of direct evangelism, the training of workers 
and the upbuilding of the Church. The cession of the schools 
has coincided with a remarkable growth in church life and an 
increase in readiness on the part of Iranian Christians to assume 
responsibility. 

The purpose of national control and promotion of all cultural 
activities, which lay at the root of the government action in 
regard to the foreign schools, has shown much development in 
the course of the year. Plans are announced by the ministry of 
education for the building of over two thousand new schools; 
progressive courses in adult education as part of the nationalist 
programme are under discussion; a new industrial school has 
been erected in Isfahan and a law school building added to the 
University of Iran. The state shows much enterprise in the pro- 
motion of the drama, and the bureau for public enlightenment, 
which organizes a two-year course in the study of the drama 
and kindred subjects, has now set up a repertory theatre with 
weekly programmes. 

Iranian nationalism does not appear likely, however, to 
become more exclusive or anti-foreign in character since the 
political crisis which culminated in the abdication of Reza Shah 
in favour of his son. Indications so far suggest that the people 
may expect a larger share in the government and greater liberty 
than they have enjoyed for many years. Such liberty may well 
include increased freedom to make use of and co-operate with 
the Christian enterprises at work in the country. 
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TRAQ 


The likelihood of government legislation restricting educa- 
tional work, which Christian schools have been facing in recent 
years, has now resolved itself into a law enacted in August 1940 
(the terms of which were received too late for inclusion in our 
last Survey). This law gives the government control of education 
at all stages including teacher-training, and in addition to that of 
its own schools, the supervision of private and foreign schools. 
The law aims in fact at organization by the government of the 
whole of the physical and cultural training of the young. Its 
terms are strongly reminiscent of those of the legislation recently 
under discussion in Egypt. Government sanction is to be required 
for the establishment of schools, the general appointment of 
teachers, the acceptance by national schools of foreign subsidies. 
The selection of text-books and the drafting of curricula are 
subject to government control and the actual choice of teachers 
for such subjects as Arabic, civics, history and geography is in 
the government’s hands. This law is understood to aim especi- 
ally at bodies disseminating a ‘corrupting or atheistic influence’ 
and penalties for contravention in this direction are severe. 
Assurances have been given that the new law is not directed at 
the restriction of the Christian schools and a working agreement 
has in fact been reached between the government and the 
authorities of the Reformed mission’s schools by which the 
schools continue as before though registered as the ‘Protestant 
Arabic Congregation’. The arrangement is reported to be 
working well and the boys’ school, although hampered at the 
time of the political crisis, which necessitated a temporary 
withdrawal of missionary work, has had a record enrolment, with 
a larger number of Muslim pupils than ever before. The evident 
intention, however, of the government to assume a major réle 
in the principal spheres of education has led the Reformed 
mission to follow up other possibilities of Christian service and 
missionaries have been active for some time among the poorest 
type of village girls, with training that stresses, in addition to 
Bible teaching, health instruction and home economics. 
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Ecypt 


Much discussion has taken place in the course of the year 
on certain changes proposed by the ministry of education and 
on their implications for the Christian schools. It was proposed 
to make compulsory in all schools, in the interests of the pro- 
motion of a national culture, the teaching of Arabic, the history 
and geography of Egypt, civics and Islam. These changes would 
furthermore involve the appointment of teachers selected by 
the ministry for the subjects in question, and government 
inspection of all schools, including those hitherto exempt. 
The use of the Arabic language for public examinations from 
1942 onwards was also proposed. Opportunity for the expression 
of Christian opinion was provided by its representation at 
conferences and on sub-committees appointed by the ministry, 
although some dissatisfaction has been felt at the failure of the 
press reports to record the clear dissent expressed on certain 
points by the Christian participants. It would not be difficult 
for the authorities of the Christian institutions to take steps to 
meet the ministry’s proposed requirements as regards the 
secular subjects (if they. are not already taught) even at the risk 
of overcrowding curricula. They are ready to adjust themselves 
to a transition arrangement enabling foreign schools to bring 
their pupils into line to take public examinations in the Arabic 
language. They question, however, the restrictions on their 
freedom implied in government inspection and frankly oppose 
the government appointment of teachers to their schools at the 
expense of those trained in their own institutions. 

It was finally, however, on the matter of the tedching of 
Islam and on the ministry’s corollary that no minor may as a 
principle of ‘public order’ be taught either directly or indirectly 
any religion but his own that a clear conflict of views emerged. 
Representatives of both the lay and the Christian foreign schools 
expressed the conviction that provision for the teaching of Islam 
to Muslim pupils, whether made inside or outside school hours, 
should in the case of foreign schools be made outside school 
buildings and by the Muslim authorities. Missionary opinion 
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agrees that no child should be coerced or persuaded against his 
will to attend any religious teaching or to enter any place of 
worship of a religion not his own. It concurs too in the view that 
no child should be placed in a position in any religious instruc- 
tion of having to accept or reject a doctrine of a foreign religion. 
The whole discussion has given prominence to the Christian 
claim that anyone may present his religion as the basis for a 
good life provided, in the case of the schools, that the parents 
of the pupil consent to his exposure to such a presentation. It 
has in fact brought to a head the basic conflict of opinion as 
to whether the ultimate responsibility for a child’s moral and 
religious training rests with the parents or with the state. 

The wide satisfaction expressed at the decision taken in 
June to suspend further action for the time being indicates keen 
appreciation of the services of the Christian institutions to the 
country. Record enrolments in certain Christian schools do not 
suggest popular backing for the changes indicated above which, 
with their indirect implications of restriction in many directions, 
might well hold up further plans for increased Christian service. 

There are many evidences that such service is fulfilling a 
real demand in spite of difficult conditions and shortage of staff 
caused by the war situation. The United Presbyterian hospital 
at Tanta has had many calls made upon it and the same mission’s 
schools show increased enrolment, as do those of the Church 
Missions to Jews. There is reported to be an enormous demand 
for the tracts of the Nile Mission Press. A six-months period in 
1941 showed a sale of go,000. New tracts are constantly needed, 
to ensure a fresh presentation of the Gospel message. A collect- 
ing-box system among Egyptian supporters is meeting with 
considerable success and it is estimated that if funds and paper 
supplies allowed, 150,000 tracts could be disposed of monthly. 


THE SUDAN 


News from the Sudan indicates further penetration of pagan 
areas. The United Presbyterian mission reports progress in its 
work among the Shulla tribe (situated along the banks of the Nile, - 
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five hundred miles above Khartoum). In the course of four 
months, during a recent revival, over a hundred and fifty people 
confessed Christ and were baptized. Enquirers to a total of a 
hundred are receiving instruction in daily classes. Shulla 
Christian evangelists are active in the villages and the recent 
ordination of a Shulla, the first, it is stated, from the native 
tribes in the Sudan, caused a profound impression. The ordina- 
tion in January, moreover, of two tribesmen, one a Bari and the 
other a Moru, experienced in Christian school work, is a sign 
of increasing indigenous leadership in the Anglican work. 

The increasing number of village schools in the Sudan 
imposes a special responsibility on the Christian mission in the 
matter of teacher-training, if the Christian influence is to 
forestall or at least counterbalance the spread of Muslim and 
pagan ideas which are apparent everywhere. For the Heiban and 
Abri districts, where village schools are much on the increase, 
the Sudan United Mission has opened a training centre for 
selected students upon whom it should be possible to devolve 
responsibility. The training will bring the students into immediate 
contact with the native Church and there is every hope that this 
initiative will form the starting-point for the spread of Christian 
influence to the whole Nuba mountain area. 


ABYSSINIA 


Although so recently a seat of war, the turn of events in the 
past year has enabled Abyssinia to begin to think in terms 
of reconstruction. On the occasion of his formal entry into 
Addis Ababa in May, the Emperor Haile Selassie announced 
his intention of establishing ‘Christian ethics in government, 
liberty of conscience and democratic institutions’. While the 
order of the country is maintained by British military administra- 
tion, the Emperor is setting up a civilian régime. This dual 
control, though inevitable, has certain evident disadvantages 
and is to be terminated as soon as may be by an agreement 
under which the remaining British officials will have the status 
of expert advisers to the government in their respective fields. 
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Opinion in Great Britain, moreover, is alive to the importance of 
international representation among the Emperor’s advisers. 
Evidence of the intention to establish a genuinely independent 
state was given in a recent statement in the House of Commons 
to the effect that no land and mineral concessions have been or 
will be given to foreigners by the British military authorities. 
The existing Italian concessions, it was pointed out, remain 
valid ‘until and unless terminated by an act of the Ethiopian 
state’. The Italian occupation, in spite of the feelings of anger 
and resentment which it engendered, has brought certain 
constructional and modernizing benefits to the country, and 
‘there are some respects in which the people of Abyssinia have 
achieved in their period of suffering a degree of progress from 
which they will expect not to look back. 

Missionaries of the United Presbyterian Church, who 
stayed through the Italian occupation and who suffered with 
their Abyssinian colleagues much hardship, are back on their 
compound and at work in their mission hospital in collabora- 
tion with the British military authorities, who are making full 
use of it. The return to Addis Ababa of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel’s representative has been welcomed 
by the Abyssinian authorities. An ambulance unit has recently 
been equipped by the Society of Friends for service in Abyssinia 
in response to the evident need for medical personnel. Three 
missionaries of the Bible Churchmen’s Missionary Society, 
who have been serving with the Imperial forces, are now in 
Abyssinia. 

It is primarily on the field of medical and social service 
that foreign Christian missions are at present welcomed. The 
whole question of the future of Christian evangelism by foreign 
missionary bodies calls for much study. Abyssinia contains large 
numbers of pagans and Muslims as well as Jews. There is also 
an ancient Christian Church, albeit without a tradition of 
evangelistic witness. There will be needed a united missionary 
policy which should include both evangelistic work among the 
non-Christian groups and a sympathetic and positive attitude 
towards the ancient Church, which needs re-vitalization as the 
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country faces the requirements of the new day. At present it is 
recovering from the dislocation caused by Italian interference, 
which involved the exile of its recognized leader, the Metro- 
politan Qerilloz (referred to in full in our last Survey) and it 
is also exposed to vigorous Roman Catholic influence. Much 
could be done, by boards with experience in the country working 
on the lines of a united mission, to effect the kind of transfusion 
of vitality through Christian training in all the fields which would 
bring new life to and, as it were, re-indigenize the Church in 
Abyssinia. Apart from such measures certain Christian bodies 
‘have closer affiliations with the Abyssinian Church than others 
and could work in more intimate contact with it. 


NortTH AFRICA 


News from the fields of the North Africa Mission (which 
celebrates this year its sixtieth anniversary), comes inter- 
mittently and records determined efforts to maintain the work 
even at a minimum in conditions of much hardship and at the 
heart of political complications and adjustments. 

The reports most indicative of achievement are those from 
Tunis. With its assets expressed at one period almost entirely 
in terms of its Bible stocks, the North Africa Mission con- 
centrated on Bible distribution with remarkable results, one 
village showing a sale in every home. Readiness to discuss 
religious questions is very apparent and the use of such chances 
of contact continues to form a vital feature of the work. The 
turn of events in the East African campaign and the lessening 
of fascist domination bring an expectation of increased oppor- 
tunities. A pamphlet entitled Spiritual Issues of the War has been 
issued by the mission. The school work in Tunis of the Church 
Missions to Jews has continued as usual, as have the Scripture 
Union gatherings which are held in French and English. 

In TANGIER conditions are less satisfactory. Contact with the 
interior has become precarious, through drastic curtailment 
of transport. Prices are high, but produce, which was scarce 


earlier in the year, is now said to be obtainable by those who can 
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pay for it. Much depends for the immediate future of missionary 
work on currency regulations. The economic and monetary 
régime set up some months ago for the town of Tangier, pro- 
viding for the free circulation of foreign exchange concurrently 
with the Spanish peseta, eased the situation in that quarter. 
Tangier, however, is separated economically from the rest of 
the Spanish zone and if the peseta were to become the only 
legal currency there the outlook would be less favourable for 
organizations dependent on foreign exchange. The change-over 
from a French to a Spanish protectorate of large areas of North 
Africa leaves France with many interests to watch. She has 
a colony of three thousand people and agreements with the 
Sultan. Missionary work for its part faces the prospects of a 
‘new order’ background requiring co-operation between lay- 
minded France and Roman Catholic Spain. 

Movements of missionaries, especially those of British 
nationality, have suffered much limitation in ALGERIA. Women 
missionaries have been restricted to their ‘communes’ as an 
alternative to internment, with much material hardship and 
spiritual isolation. Semi-official references to the danger of 
‘freemasonry’ suggest a religious element in the restrictive 
measures now imposed. There has been spasmodic internment 
in FRENCH Morocco. Movements have also been hampered 
by lack of petrol. Fuel is scarce and food supplies are much 
limited. There has, however, been a record wheat harvest. The 
North Africa Mission is maintaining one station in SPANISH 
Morocco, but all the stations of the Emmanuel Bible School 
and Missions are closed owing to the impossibility of transmitting 
funds to them. 


THE BALKANS 


Missionary work in the Balkan countries has shared to thé 
full in 1941 the disturbance and dislocation of war. RUMANIA 
began the year with a violent revolt of the Iron Guard against 
General Antonescu and the army in a belated and unsuccessful 
attempt to shake off the German domination to which the country 
found itself committed. The German occupation of BULGARIA 
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in March brought to a climax, though not to an end, the historic 
resistance of GREECE to the Italian invader, and in May came 
Yucostavia’s gallant but short-lived struggle to retain her 
independence. 

The missionary record for the corresponding period shows 
steady efforts atadjustment rather than abandonment of activities. 
In BuLcaria, where German occupation was received without 
resistance, there is little disturbance to record. Communications 
have been few and far between, but it is understood that the 
work of the American Board’s community centre is proceeding 
normally. The American College is presumed to be at work as 
usual. Student Christian Movement activity has also gone 
ahead, with two new unions formed (at Varna and Svichtov) and 
with a missionary project among Bulgarian Muslims in hand. 

The campaign of terror which followed the invasion of 
YUGOSLAVIA seems to have been directed especially against the 
leadership of the Church. Many priests were executed and the 
Patriarch Gavrilo interned after shameful ill-treatment. Serbian 
clergy at work in Macedonia were expelled and replaced by 
Bulgarians. The life of the individual dioceses is now reported 
to be relatively undisturbed, but the Church is none the less 
without a central government. The Hungarian and Bulgarian 
share, moreover, in the ruthless treatment of the Serbian people 
will have done nothing to further international friendship be- 
tween the countries of south-eastern Europe, in the promotion 
of which the churches have shared so fully over recent decades. 

American Board missionaries were only withdrawn from 
Greece after all other alternatives had been tried and found 
impracticable. Anatolia College, in Salonica and Pierce College, 
Athens, closed upon the Italian invasion in the autumn of 1940, 
the former to become a military hospital (and later German 
military headquarters) and the latter a Red Cross station and 
the centre of strenuous relief activity in the famine conditions 
which soon became apparent. The opportunities for service 
presented by these changes were taken to the full by both 
Greek and American members of staff. Missionaries who have 

now returned to the United States speak impressively of the 
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deepening in spiritual life in the Greek and Armenian evangelical 
churches and in their desire for mutual co-operation. They 
describe the evident demand among the soldiers for spiritual 
leadership and the widespread distribution and eager accept- 
ance of religious literature among them. There is a con- 
viction among those recently in Greece that withdrawal is only 
temporary and that a well-founded basis for co-operative work 
exists from which to go forward when the time comes. 





AFRICA 


A MEMORANDUM recently submitted to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies by the Conference of British 
Missionary Societies contains the following statement: 


We consider that the churches and missionary societies have a special part 
to play in the development of the social services. We are concerned with the 
total progress of the people both in urban and rural communities, believing it 
to be the task of the missionary to help bring religion into every phase of ordin- 
ary life. In the home, the school and the farm the Church can make its own 
invaluable contribution to the welfare of the community. 


In spite of major preoccupation with the prosecution of the war, 
there is every evidence of continuing government concern for 
the amelioration of conditions in British colonial areas and of a 
forwardness of purpose to which the churches must be ready 
to respond. Special importance attaches to British colonial 
policy at the present time in view of the difficult conditions 
affecting the other European colonizing powers. 

The despatch issued in June by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies on ‘Certain Aspects of Colonial Policy in 
War-time’, with its emphasis on the importance of the 
training of rural personnel, in education, health services, 
agriculture, and its challenge to regional initiative and resource- 
fulness in existing conditions, gives a clear lead for missionary 
co-operation on the lines of the paragraph quoted above. A 
recent statement, moreover, made by Lord Hailey at a meeting 
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of the Royal Empire Society, recognizing and sympathizing 
with the growth in the conception of the State as an organ for 
the promotion of physical and cultural welfare and the warning 
given on the same occasion by Lord Moyne against any lurking 
sense of the Herrenvolk -doctrine in the treatment of other 
races, have much significance for the future. 

Major Orde Browne’s report to the British government on 
labour conditions in West Africa (covering Sierra Leone, the 
Gold Coast, Nigeria and the Gambia) contains recommenda- 
tions regarding health, housing, nutrition and general welfare 
which, while preserving the advantages of the free, unrecruited 
character of West African labour, would provide protection 
against much of the suffering which the system entails and are 
of first importance to missionaries at work on these fields. They 
will welcome too the decision to set up at the Colonial Office a 
Labour Advisory Committee. 

In the meanwhile, the ever-growing impact of the war on 
Africa and the African initiative that war conditions have called 
forth continue to be clearly apparent. Indigenous Christian 
leadership grows apace and eagerness within the churches for 
measures of increased self-support finds ready expression. 
Some depression in moral through the strain of a war atmosphere 
is reported here and there and the task of the continuing inter- 
pretation of Christianity on such a background remains a vital 
task. Social evils that are aggravated by war, such as the Muslim 
traffic in women which is reported from West Africa, add 
to the responsibility of the missionary. But the general en- 
thusiasm shown among Africans for enlistment in the fighting 
or the civilian forces, the clarity of mind evinced as to the issues 
which are at stake and the generosity with which Africans have 
contributed to the financial cost of the war, cannot but heighten 
in return the sense of responsibility for their welfare. Questions 
asked in the House of Commons indicate much preoccupation 
with the treatment of the African serving in the forces, both as 
to rates of allowances and pensions and as to the provision of 
amenities and health services for Africans serving away from 
home. A bill passed in the South African Parliament has amended 
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the law regarding war pensions in a direction favourable to 
the African. Concern with the spiritual welfare of Native troops 
is shown in the recent decision of the South African govern- 
ment to appoint Native chaplains, in the selection of whom the 
advice of the churches is being sought. Provision, moreover, 
for the welfare of the large number of coloured people now in 
Great Britain has been made with the appointment by the 
Colonial Office of welfare officers, and it is noteworthy that 
one of them is an African. In Great Britain, moreover, special 
opportunities now exist, through the presence in the country of 
leaders and potential leaders in the colonial services of the 
occupied countries of Europe, for discussion of colonial problems 
on an international basis. Courses have been conducted in 
London recently for the benefit of French men and women 
going out to government service in French Equatorial Africa. 
At a conference on colonial policy held at Oxford in July under 
the auspices of Nuffield College, an important feature was the 
share taken by experts from Belgium, France and Holland. 
In the same connexion great importance attaches to the pro- 
posal of the Phelps-Stokes Foundation, of New York, to institute 
a study of African colonial policy. 

Further recognition of cultural needs is facilitated by the 
grant of the Carnegie Corporation for library service in British 
West Africa, which has now been fully implemented. A repre- 
sentative of the Corporation is in West Africa in consultation 
with government and mission authorities. 

The whole question of the position of Africa in relation to 
the ‘new order’ finds increasing expression in both African and 
European opinion. Of much importance is the decision of the 
South African Christian Council to hold in 1942 a conference 
on ‘God and Reconstruction’, intended especially for the 
younger generation of Christians to begin to study the problems 
which they will be called to face. At the heart of such problems 
must be recognized that of the growing danger of the ‘colour 
bar’ principles spreading northwards. Pressure continues from 
Southern Rhodesia, where the colour bar already controls 
industrial life, for amalgamation with the northern part of the 
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territory, and possibly also with Nyasaland, and the situation is 
rendered more precarious by the recent formation of a standing 
committee of the three areas for the co-ordination of the war 
effort. It is a further danger sign that the co-called ‘Labour 
Party’ of Northern Rhodesia, which is entirely European in 
membership, which upholds the principle of Northern Rhodesia 
as a country of European settlement and repudiates the official 
policy of the paramountcy of Native interest, met with much 
success at the recent elections. Christian opinion follows these 
developments with keen anxiety and, with a view to the further 
enlightenment of Christian opinion, the Africa committee of the 
Conference of British Missionary Societies is engaged upon a 
study of the colour bar in its constitutional, educational and 
industrial implications. 

Collaboration between government and missions was 
strengthened in 1941 by the appointment of Dr C. C. Chester- 
man, secretary of the British Advisory Board on Medical 
Missions, to membership of the Colonial Advisory Medical 
Committee. 

West AFRICA 


SrerRA LEONE.—Labour discontent that was apparent earlier 
in the war through the depression in the iron ore industry, 
following on the loss of certain European markets, is beginning 
to give place to a more normal atmosphere. New mines are 
developing, iron ore in large quantities having been discovered 
in the Marampa area. A new township has already been developed 
there and schemes for the formation of a union church are 
under discussion. Moral and social conditions in Freetown, now 
that it has become a garrison town, constitute a problem with 
which the United Christian Council has been much concerned 
and its co-operation has also been sought by the government 
in regard to the problem of juvenile delinquency. Recent 
reports from the Yengema region indicate that the progressive 
welfare activity carried out at the diamond mines provides a 
ready field for further missionary collaboration. 

GoLp Coast.—The low price obtained for the cocoa crop 
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for the second year in succession has had a certain adverse 
effect on prosperity and the churches continue to suffer from 
some financial stringency. Great steadfastness however is re- 
ported on the part of the African clergy and teachers. 

Experiments in the production of the cocoa bean for local 
consumption and the possibilities now under discussion for the 
cultivation of other crops as well provide a field on which rural 
missionaty enterprise could valuably co-operate. Agricultural 
developments are giving full justification to the policy pursued 
by Achimota College of adapting higher education to the 
actual conditions of the people and of providing specialized 
courses in agriculture, engineering, medical and veterinary 
work. 

The churches have continued to press for a reduction in 
the amount of gin imported. Although the figure of 73,500 gallons 
at which the quota for 1941 was fixed suggests a far cry from 
the ultimate goal of total elimination guaranteed by the govern- 
ment, it represents a marked improvement on the quota of 
150,000 gallons established for 1940. 

NiGeEr1A.—In the northern provinces two new stations have 
been opened by the Sudan Interior Mission and further ex- 
tensions are in view. A steady rise is noted in the sales of the 
Hausa Bible. General reading is also on the increase and the 
monthly Hausa newspaper issued by the government is now 
being published fortnightly. The Sudan United Mission is 
using Ganawuri and Jarawa translations of St Mark’s Gospel. 
The completion late in 1940 of a church built by lepers them- 
selves has strengthened the work of the Sudan United Mission’s 
leper colony at Vom and the hospital also shows an increase in 
patients and in Native donations. 

In the southern provinces the Church Missionary Society 
(which celebrated the centenary of its work in Nigeria in 1941) 
records considerable extension at the leper settlement on the 
Oji river and two new clinics opened in the Onitsha division. 
The Native administration dispensaries are becoming better 
known and this fact, together with the extension of the work of 
the American Mission to Lepers, considerably eases the burden 
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of medical work all round and facilitates greater concentration 
on the training of doctors and nurses. The Anglican work of 
training indigenous clergy has suffered a loss in the death of 
Bishop Melville Jones, who passed away soon after entering this 
specialized field of work upon his retirement from the bishopric 
of Lagos. 

The Qua Iboe Mission opened a Bible college at the begin- 
ning of 1941 with twenty students in residence. 

FRENCH WEST AFRICA, FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA.—French 
West Africa remains the only French territory in Africa with 
which the Paris mission is still able to maintain direct contact 
and work is understood to be proceeding normally. The negotia- 
tions for the extension of the work of the Sudan Interior Mission, 
particularly among lepers, broke down upon the fall of France, 
but at the end of 1940 permission was obtained for three more 
of the mission’s American workers to enter the territory. 

The sympathy of the French Equatorial African territories 
with the Free French movement and the centralization there 
of much of the Free French military machine bring them 
increasingly into contact with the war. Missionary co-operation, 
moreover, has been strengthened by the formation of the 
Federation of Evangelical Missions of the Cameroon and 
Equatorial Africa. 

The American Presbyterian mission maintains communica- 
tion with its field in French Cameroon by one freight line 
which is still open and it is able thereby also to assist the Paris 
missionaries. The maintenance of very full activity on the part 
of both missions is a source of strong moral support in an 
atmosphere in which an element of instability and disturbance 
inevitably makes itself felt. The American mission is concen- 
trating specially on fitting Africans to take charge of the work 
in the event of American missionaries having to leave. 

Conco.—The secretary of the Conseil Protestant du Congo, 
the Rev. H. W. Coxill, has recently spent two months in 
the Kivu and Ruanda-Urundi areas of the north-east. In a 
region served by a large number of missionary societies, there 
are clear evidences of progress towards unity in planning and 
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action. The work in this area, though under-staffed, continues 
with little hindrance from war conditions and the ‘orphaned’ 
Belgian, Danish and Norwegian missions are receiving financial 
help from the Conseil Protestant and from other sources and 
are able to continue on a normal scale. Opportunities clearly 
exist, however, for further advance on the part of all missions 
if funds and workers were available. Native Christians are 
taking an increasing share in the work, and at a missionary 
conference in Ruanda-Urundi much discussion turned on the 
question of the training of Native leaders. 

A recent tour of the Moanza field by an American Baptist 
missionary gave an opportunity to estimate the extent to which 
the Gospel is penetrating the narrowness and superstition 
imposed by the older and more conservative element in the 
villages. Keenness is apparent on the part of the younger people 
to take part in the life of the Church, and ‘institutes’ to last for 
a month in each village have been planned to give further 
training to the village evangelists. 

Much attention continues to be devoted in Congo to instilling 
the conception of the home as the richest centre of Christian ex- 
perience. Meetings for Bible study and for instruction in mother- 
craft, hygiene, sewing and other domestic subjects are held on the 
mission stations for the women and meet with an encouraging 
response. Some headway is being made in the joint instruction of 
husbands and wives in home-making as a Christian responsibility. 

An Okela version of St Mark’s Gospel and a Nkutu version 
of St John are now in use. 

PORTUGUESE EasT AND WeEsT AFRICA.—Protestant missions 
have continued to work at some disadvantage as a result of the 
discrimination against them which becomes increasingly apparent 
and which seems to be implicit in the missionary agreement 
drawn up between the Vatican and the Portuguese govern- 
ment (and referred to fully in our last Survey). Local reports 
indicate however that the desire for such restriction does not 
on the whole arise in the African territories themselves either 
among officials or in the mind of the general public. The keenest 
appreciation is expressed of Protestant medical work in particular, 
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and outspoken protest has been voiced when such work has 
been curtailed. The large number of past pupils of the Protestant 
schools, moreover, in trustworthy positions in the public services 
does not suggest any deficiency in the quality of the general 
education and the moral training which those schools provide. 

Although many difficulties arise in connexion with the 
entry of further missionaries, there is still evidence of a steady 
maintenance of the work. Pastor Loze, of the Swiss mission, 
while residing at Umtali, Southern Rhodesia, continues to make 
periodic visits to Beira and reports that the African leaders there 
are actively at work. The Swiss mission’s schools maintain a 
good enrolment, though hampered by the rigid enforcement by 
the government of standard structural requirements and of the 
use of Portuguese as the language for public instruction. 

The Women’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Church is planning to build a new hospital at Quessua, Angola, 
to which a chapel is to be attached. Possibilities are also reported 
of a concession to the Mission Philafricaine and permission has 
been given for six new evangelists to work in the Caluquembe 
district. Land concessions for which permission had already 
been granted before the missionary agreement came into force 
have also been made to the missions of the Plymouth Brethren 
and the Seventh-day Adventists. 

The Worldwide Evangelization Crusade is now at work in 
PORTUGUESE GUINEA and is holding meetings in the capital. 


EasT AND CENTRAL AFRICA 


Ucanpa.—The government choice of Christian secondary 
schools as those into which further educational facilities are to 
be introduced is a matter of prime importance not only to 
Uganda, but to the cause of education in Africa as a whole. It 
is not anticipated that schemes involving large financial outlay 
will be undertaken until after the war, but it is fully recognized 
that while the ‘diocesan’ schools, as they are called, provide the 
Christian basis essential to the prosperity of the Protectorate 
and have a fine record in academic achievement, they are in no 
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position alone to finance such improvements as are envisaged. 
Confidence is expressed in Christian circles in the proportionate 
distribution of seats proposed on the joint mission-government 
boards which are to administer the schools in question, between 
representatives of the government and of the denomination to 
which the school belongs. A similar proportion, it is anticipated, 
will be preserved on the recruiting committee which is to assume 
responsibility for European staff appointments and to which 
much importance is attached. Full provision for continuing 
missionary representation is also ensured on the central advisory 
council for African education, to the chairmanship of which 
Mr G. C. Turner, principal of Makerere College, has been 


elected for 1941-42. There is in any event a tendency to de- 


precate any sharp distinction between government and mission 
nominees. The whole scheme, with certain reservations on 
points still under discussion, is regarded as providing an im- 
mense opportunity for co-operation not only between missions 
and government but between the Roman Catholic and Anglican 
(CMS) missions which, except for the work of the Africa Inland 
Mission in the West Nile region, carry the entire missionary 
responsibility for Uganda. Anxiety has been expressed in more 
than one quarter lest the scheme should operate to the exclusion 
of non-Christian Africans or of Christians from a denominational 
minority in the area served by a particular school. The govern- 
ment reserves to itself the right to establish government schools 
if the needs of these non-Christians cannot be met. 

NORTHERN RuHopesta.—Although agreement has been by no 
means unanimous with the recommendations of the Commission 
appointed to enquire into the riots in the Copper Belt in 1940, 
its report has done much to enlighten public opinion on condi- 
tions prevailing there and to re-define for missionary and welfare 
bodies in that area their relationships to the problems involved. 
The report re-emphasized the large number of Africans em- 
ployed in proportion to the number of Europeans, the long 
distances from home travelled by Africans in search of employ- 
ment, the disparity in wages between European and African, 
even allowing for the former’s superiority in experience and 
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skill, the exclusion of the African, in all but the lowest grades 
of work, from the exercise of supervision and control and the 
lack of opportunity to train for skilled work. 

Missionary opinion would very generally agree with the 
comment made by the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection 
Society that the commission did not appreciate the inevitable 
permanence of the African industrialized community on the 
Copper Belt, living out of its element with little accommoda- 
tion for family life. In addition to still further educational 
provision, there is an evident need for facilities for land purchase 
and farming developments which will enable the African in 
the Copper Belt to feel less estranged from his background. 

Plans announced in the House of Commons in December 
1940 include financial provision for African housing, schools, 
hospitals and dispensaries in the Copper Belt. Questions in 
Parliament have also turned on the particular need of welfare 
measures for African women, especially through the appoint- 
ment of women welfare workers qualified to give training in 
handicrafts and hygiene, and through the provision of gardens. 
On the missionary side, work for women in the Copper Belt 
has been strengthened by the addition to the staff of United 
Missions in the Copper Belt of Dr Mary Shannon, formerly 
headmistress of the girls’ school at Lovedale. The government 
has also increased its grant to the mission to provide for a full- 
time educationist. A Native labour advisory board was set up in 
Northern Rhodesia in May with which it is hoped missionary 
contact may be established. 

NYASALAND.—The establishment for the duration of the 
war of camps for Native troops (with their women and children) 
provides the Christian missions in Nyasaland with an oppor- 
tunity in yet another form for service to a community living 
what amounts to an unaccustomed urbanized life. An account 
of work recently begun by Church of Scotland missionaries in a 
camp at Ekwendeni reveals the varied fields—education, child 
welfare, literacy—which it involves, quite apart from regular 
spiritual ministration. A leading share in this new venture is 
to be taken by an African minister, 
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. A welcome increase is announced in government grants for 
Christian educational work. 


The training of Native clergy continues steadily. The 
Universities’ Mission to Central Africa has re-opened its theo- 
logical college with a group of deacons reading for the priest- 
hood. 

Christian literature activity has recently been strengthened 
by co-operation in publishing plans between the Dutch Re- 
formed mission and the Paris Mission Press of Barotseland. 

Kenya.—Christian leadership in Kenya continues to assume 
heavy responsibility in difficult financial conditions. The 
Missionary Council has recommended its member societies to 
carry on their support of the Neukirchener mission which, 
though subject to certain restrictions from the military authorities 
and suffering here and there from lack of supervision of its work 
through the absence of its German missionaries, shows great 
spiritual vitality. 

The newly constituted ‘ Kenya Mission to Indians’ has taken 
over the work of the ‘Committee for the Evangelization of Kenya 
Indians’ and has applied for membership of the Kenya Mis- 
sionary Council. 

A desire has been expressed that the Representative Council 
of the Protestant Missionary Alliance should organize a second 
conference, open to all churches, to follow up further the 
Madras meeting on the lines of the conference held at Kikuyu 
in 1940 and with the report of that gathering used as a study 
basis. The Kenya Missionary Council has set up a committee 
to promote the study of the problem that will have to be faced, 
in any post-war reconstruction, of the settlement of all races 
and of their absorption into the economic structure of the Colony. 

The remarkable growth in industrial life that has come 
about in Kenya since the beginning of the war increases the 
responsibility of the churches in welfare problems. Factories for 
the canning of beef and vegetables and for the manufacture of 
sisal products are developing very quickly and employ large 
numbers of Africans. 


TANGANYIKA.—A visit by a missionary to the area covered 
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by the Leipzig Lutheran mission has revealed the remarkable 
extent to which in the absence of German missionaries indigenous 
responsibility is being assumed, when account is taken of the 
distinction in leadership between European and Native pastors 
hitherto maintained as a traditional policy of the mission. There 
is an impression of real consolidation of Christian foundations 
which should have important effects in the future. 

The British Moravian mission continues its responsibility 
for the German Moravian work. Christian literature has been 
published in the vernacular and earlier material in several 
languages reprinted. 

It is reported that a growing number of Africans are passing 
the teachers’ examination and that a very fair proportion of 
them come from the Christian training schools. The determina- 
tion of Christian girls to gain the government certificate for 
women teachers is indicated by the fact that though the syllabus 
was only issued in 1937, fifty Christian girls won certificates in 
1940. 

ZANZIBAR.—Reports from the Universities’ Mission to 
Central Africa indicate progress in many directions. Develop- 
ments in the training of women are particularly interesting. At 
the mission’s hospital at Msalabani the first four Native girls 
to study nursing have completed their training. Two of them 
now embark on a course in midwifery, a profession hitherto 
only open to older married women. 

The Community of the Sacred Passion is beginning to 
accept African postulants for the religious vocation. This new 
development will be under the spiritual direction of an African 
priest in collaboration with the sister-in-charge. 


SoutH AFRICA 


THE CHURCH AND ITS WorK.—A statement issued by the 
Christian Council of South Africa entitled ‘A New Beginning’ 
voices the faith and conviction with which the Council has 
continued its work in the face of major difficulties. The Dutch 
Reformed Church has definitely withdrawn from membership, 
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but although it is in process of forming a missionary council 
of federated churches of its own, opinions within it continue to 
stress the need for affiliation at this time with the larger body. 
The Christian Council for its part seeks every opportunity of 
co-operation. The Church of the Province of South Africa also 
withdrew, it is hoped not permanently, in the course of the 
year and the matter is now under further consideration by the 
bishops. The Christian Council meanwhile has decided to 
continue under its present name and form and to hold its 
meetings in future in the different provinces in rotation, in 
order to bring home over a wider area the principles of unity 
in consultation and action for which it stands. The Council 
has also decided to issue a quarterly pamphlet, Christian Council 
News. 

An experiment was introduced into church life with the 
observance of Sunday, March 3oth, as ‘Goodwill Sunday’, with 
the special purpose of evoking a better spirit between English- 
and Afrikaans-speaking people and between Christians and 
Jews (the previous Saturday being similarly observed by the 
Jewish bodies co-operating). Though the scheme met with 
some criticism in the Dutch Reformed Church and was not as 
widely observed in that quarter as in others, a very general 
desire has been expressed that ‘Goodwill Sunday’ shall be 
observed annually on a day that will link up the intention of 
its observance with South African history. 

EpucaTION.—A milestone in the history of the Christian 
enterprise in South Africa is marked by the centenary of Love- 
dale Missionary Institution, the pioneer missionary venture in 
specialized Native education and professional training in South 
Africa. Recent consultations between the Lovedale governing 
council and the education department of the Cape Province 
have led to the latter body undertaking to appoint a committee 
on Native secondary education to study the demand for further 
facilities at that standard in the towns. It is recognized that the 
development of such facilities would also involve the supervision 
of the large number of children in the towns living away from 
their parents’ homes and the possibility of establishing hostels 
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in connexion with day schools. An alternative course to the 
multiplication of day schools would be government provision of 
scholarships tenable at the missionary boarding schools, which 
are all in rural areas, by pupils from the towns. The department 
of education in the Cape Province has founded a training centre 
for coloured higher primary teachers, and a one-year course for 
coloured social workers recently opened at Cape Town Uni- 
versity, and intended primarily for those already doing voluntary 
work among their own people, will bring added strength to the 
social service forces in the province. 

Main and supplementary estimates for. expenditure by the 
government on Native education for the year 1941-42 again 
exceed one million pounds. An additional grant is made to 
facilitate the abolition of primary education fees, in agreement 
with the church and mission authorities concerned, in the three 
provinces in the Union where they are still payable. On the 
missionary side, extensions at Fort Hare Native College have 
included the addition to the main educational building, in 
November 1940, of a wing named after Senator W. T. Welsh. 
Accommodation for women students is much improved by the 
provision of a new hostel. The memorial to Dr Charles T. 
Loram is to take the form of a library at Adams College, Natal, 
and the South African Institute of Race Relations proposes to 
establish, when funds permit, a ‘Loram scholarship’ to enable 
African graduates to undertake further academic studies or 
specialized training. The publication in 1940 of Dr Ellen 
Hellman’s study, Problems of Urban Bantu Youth, has led to a 
discussion of the advisability of setting up a board of Bantu 
education, juvenile employment and social welfare, to operate 
on the Witwatersrand, in Pretoria and in other urban areas of 
the Transvaal. 

Provision by the government of a secondary school for 
Natives in Southern Rhodesia, plans for which are under 
consideration by the department of education, will relieve the 
pressure on the recently established Anglican school. Increased 
enrolment in the higher standards of the central primary schools 
of Southern Rhodesia in itself creates a demand for further 
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secondary facilities for the training of Native teachers for the 
primary schools. 

MepicaL Work.—A memorandum recently submitted to 
the competent government departments by the medical work 
committee of the South African Christian Council reveals the 
meagreness of government support, with the-notable exception 
of that accorded to Victoria Hospital, Lovedale, for medical 
mission services to the Union. Sixty per cent of the income of 
Christian medical institutions, the memorandum reveals, comes 
from the Natives, twenty-one per cent from mission sources, 
ten per cent from provincial councils and nine per cent from 
the public health department. Emergency government aid has 
been forthcoming for the work of ‘orphaned’ medical missions 
and the sympathetic leadership of the Native affairs depart- 
ment is a source of much encouragement to the medical as to 
every other branch of missionary work; but the clearer recog- 
nition by the provincial councils of the public service of mission- 
ary hospitals would relieve an increasingly difficult situation. 

Official concern for the entirely inadequate provision of 
hospital accommodation for Natives is warmly welcomed in 
missionary circles. The Cape provincial council recently moved 
a resolution that the Union government be asked to impose on 
the recruiting body a levy of £1 for every Native recruited for 
labour in the Cape Province, the proceeds to be devoted to 
Native hospital provision. The military hospitals now being built 
in the Union at the expense of the British government to ac- 
commodate war-wounded from North and East Africa are 
ultimately to be taken over at a valuation by the Union govern- 
ment for the benefit of the Natives in the vicinity. Medical 
missionary experience and energy could contribute much to 
the state medical service for Natives, plans for which are now 
in process of development. Its establishment would involve. 
government responsibility for the general hospitals in the Native 
territories, under the unified control of a medical officer who 
would be a full-time official of the department of public health. 
The first experimental step has been taken with the establish- 
ment of a Native health unit at Bulwer, Natal, and another is 
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in process of construction in the Transvaal. The announcement 
of this scheme, which would afford excellent scope for Native 
doctors, gives added value to the decision of the University of 
the Witwatersrand to receive a limited number of non-European 
medical and dental students for the full six-year course. This 
action, preliminary discussion of which was recorded in our last 
Survey, has received further support from other sources. The 
Bantu Native Trust is building and equipping a hostel for the 
accommodation of these students and also offers to provide five 
scholarships a year to non-European students, to cover the full 
cost of tuition and maintenance, tenable by Natives of the 
Union with certain prescribed academic qualifications. 

LITERATURE.—Much general guidance for future policy has 
been gained from a discussion by the Ciskei Missionary Council 
on literature needs both for leaders and for the rank and file of 
Christian membership. There is an evident demand for simple 
expositions of the main Christian doctrines. Literature for the 
training of lay workers in the form of more advanced books 
on doctrine, commentaries and concordances form an obvious 
need and the requirements of ministers are admitted to call 
in particular for the translation into the vernacular languages 
of many of the classics which are at present only available in 
English. ‘ 

’ A survey of the results of the two-year experiment recently 
concluded in Johannesburg by the United Society for Christian 
Literature leaves no doubt as to its success. Proof of official 
appreciation is provided in the decision to extend the experi- 
ment further under the financial responsibility of the munici- 
pality and to invite the further’ co-operation of the United 
Society with the department of municipal non-European and 
Native affairs in the furtherance of the Society’s aims. 

A grant recently made by the Carnegie Corporation will 
enable the South African Institute of Race Relations to carry 
out library extension plans which include the appointment of 
a full-time assistant librarian, preferably a non-European. The 
provision of library facilities for non-Europeans is in general on 
the increase. 
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Native Arrairs.—Christian opinion attaches much import- 
ance to a conference held in June in Johannesburg at which 
representatives of certain government departments, the munici- 
pality and the Institute of Race Relations discussed the problem 
of the influx of Natives into the urban areas. The much debated 
pass system inevitably came up for discussion, and the view 
was submitted to the department of Native affairs that the 
system should be replaced by, or at any rate merged into, 
one establishing Native labour exchanges, and that areas 
should be set aside on which Natives could purchase plots 
of land. 

An instance of increasing municipal interest in slum clear- 
ance in Native areas is that of the modern estate which the 
municipality of Port Elizabeth is developing at Korsten. 

Investigations by the Institute of Race Relations into the 
possibilities of Africans with some secondary education securing 
work of a higher grade have been valued keenly in church and 
mission circles, and the recent decision of the department of 
Native affairs to open higher civil service posts in Native areas 
to Natives has been heard with satisfaction. A grant from the 
Bantu Native Trust has enabled the Institute to place on a 
permanent basis its legal aid bureau in Johannesburg, which is 
now giving assistance at an average rate of one hundred and 
twenty cases a month and which has been meeting sixty requests 
. a month for legal defence in court. With the help of the Bantu 
Welfare Trust similar facilities are being set up in Durban and 
Cape Town. 

Valuable studies on Bantu Christian marriage, following up 
the findings of the Madras meeting, have been made by the 
Rev. D. W. T. Shropshire, C.R. 

Evidence of action on behalf of the Native in South Africa 
suggests that much is being done in the sphere of immediate 
reform to better his conditions and to bring him into a more 
responsible position in the community. Native growth in the 
habit of thrift, incidentally, is shown by a comparison of post 
office savings depositors, who totalled 215,000 last year as 
against 32,000 ten years ago. The immensity of the long-view 
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problem of social welfare is however made distressingly clear by 
the publication of the preliminary findings of a social survey 
recently undertaken by the department of social science of 
Cape Town University. Working on the Cape Town municipal 
area, the survey reveals six per cent of the European, twenty 
per cent of the Asiatic, forty-eight per cent of the African and 
fifty-two per cent- of the coloured families living below the 
poverty line. 





MADAGASCAR 


XCEPT for the Paris mission, contact with Madagascar 

remains precarious. Financial aid has recently been 

afforded through the Bishop of Mauritius, who has closely 
concerned himself with the welfare of the missionaries. 

A letter written in June by a superintendent of the Norwegian 
mission gives some details of the willingness with which Native 
Christians have assumed increased financial burdens.. At an 
additional cost of 100,000 frs a year, for instance, they have 
taken over responsibility for the training of the Malagasy pastors 
and evangelists in the Lutheran mission of the highland region 
of the island. 

From news that comes through, moreover, it is evident that 
the Intermissionary Committee, to which the six, Protestant 
missions at work in Madagascar belong, is a vital spiritual force 
in the life of the island. The evangelistic campaign which the 
committee launched a month before the outbreak of war continues 
to make itself felt and it may in fact be said to be still in progress. 
Christians have awoken to the needs of those around them and 
to the position of the poorer inhabitants of the towns, and plans 
are on foot to provide free mission schools for the children of 
this element in the population. Renewed efforts to tackle the 
illiteracy problem are being made and a special manual for use 
with adults has been drawn up by an American missionary 
working in the south of the island, who is experimenting with 
the methods of Dr Laubach. 
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LATIN AMERICA 


[N addition to the constant and unremitting challenge to keep 

pace with the steady exploitation of vast areas of the con- 
tinent, the more immediate, emergency situation brings the 
Christian Church in Latin America increasingly into competition 
with political, ideological influences and—according to a recent 
statement by President Roosevelt—with schemes for the future 
control of South America in which Christianity would find no 
place. The area remains meanwhile one of the few larger regions 
of the world not engaged in war, and although government fears 
of the further infiltration of foreign propaganda have led to 
difficulties here and there in the matter of passport facilities, 
Latin America continues to form a centre of major missionary 
activity, particularly by the North American boards affiliated to 
the Committee on Co-operation in Latin America, for whom the 
year has been one of increased venture and commitment. 

There are clear indications of a growing response to the 
Gospel message. The American Bible Society closed the year 
1940 with a 10,000 increase in its Scripture sales. The unification 
of the work of the American Bible Society and of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society which was put into effect in VENEZUELA 
and Bo.ivia in 1940, under American and British administration 
respectively, has proved very successful, and an interesting 
development in Venezuela is the inclusion of the Bible by the 
ministry of education as ‘a required subject’ in secondary 
schools. 

Outstanding events of the year have given an insight into 
the gradual but unmistakable progress of evangelization. The 
Evangelical Youth Congress held at Lima, Peru, in February 
last, on the subject ‘With Christ, a New World’, came about 
through the growing zeal of Christian youth groups in BraziL, 
Peru, CurILe, Mexico and the River PLate area, and the con- 
ference, at which ten states were represented and which in- 
cluded a high proportion of Indians among its delegates, has 
greatly stimulated the Christian youth groups as a whole. The 
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evangelization of the student becomes, at this time of exposure 
to non-Christian propaganda, when convictions and enthusiasms 
are swayed by the ups and downs of war, a more vital concern 
than ever and one which the congress did much to bring into 
focus. It is recognized that little headway has as yet been made 
among university students. Plans discussed upon the occasion 
of Dr John R. Mott’s visit in 1940 regarding the development of 
branches of the Student Christian Movement are being studied 
further, and the possibilities also examined of opening student 
hostels on a basis of co-operation between the mission boards. 
The recent visit of the Rev. Robert Mackie, general secretary 
of the World’s Student Christian Federation, to a number of 
the countries of Latin America has provided an opportunity 
to survey the student field more closely. Dr G. P. Howard has 
travelled widely in his work among the intellectual classes, making 
his headquarters in Santiago. 

A feature of 1941 has been the second visit of Dr Mott and 
Dr W. S. Rycroft, secretary of the Committee on Co-operation 
in Latin America, who conferred on this occasion with church 
leaders and missionaries in CENTRAL AMERICA, PERU and CHILE. 
Dr Mott also went to CoLomsia, where he met in conference 
. with workers from that country and from VENEZUELA. The con- 
ference held at Guatemala City brought together delegates from 
all the other Central American countries, HONDURAS, SALVADOR, 
NicaraGua, Costa Rica, and drew a large attendance from the 
evangelical community of GUATEMALA itself. It is evident that 
the Evangelical Synod of Guatemala, in which are represented 
five churches or denominations, is paving the way for a strong 
indigenous church. Work among the Mam Indians of Guatemala 
has been carried further with the production of the Mam edition 
of the New Testament. With this development in the work is 
linked up a literacy campaign undertaken by members of the 
American Presbyterian and Central American missions. 

The first woman doctor in Central America now desires to 
begin medical work among her own people, the Quiche Indians. 
Central American Christian forces are also much strengthened 
by the Union Church of the CanaL Zong, a now self-supporting 
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body founded by seven parent organizations in the United States. 
In addition to its four existing communities, it has laid further 
foundations with the establishment at Gamboa, the centre of 
dredging operations, of a fifth community, which also has the 
support of the Episcopal Church. 

In Boxtvia an Evangelical Council has been formed and the 
Canadian Baptist mission has opened a seminary at Cochabamba 
for the training of a Bolivian ministry. 

Evangelical initiative has gone forward in Peru with the 
formation late in 1940 of the National Evangelical Council, in 
which eight denominations co-operate, and in CHILE, a few 
months later with the appointment of a provisional committee 
to draft a constitution for a National Christian Council. A con- 
ference was held at Antofagasta at the time of the visit of Dr 
Mott and Dr Rycroft, on work among Indians, in which mis- 
sionaries and Indian Christians from Chile, Peru and Bolivia 
took part. Work among Indians shows increasingly successful 
results. The enthusiastic reception accorded to a tentative trans- 
lation of the New Testament into the language of the Quechua 
Indians of the Andes has convinced the American Bible Society 
of the need which it will meet. Educational work and specialized 
agricultural training among the Mapuche people in Chile, such 
as that undertaken by the South American Missionary Society, 
is beginning to show positive results in the production of Native 
leadership. In the ARGENTINE and PARAGUAYAN CHACO the same 
society reports Indian initiative in seeking contact with its 
workers and favourable results in the experimental training of 
Indian evangelists. 

Plans worked out between the Methodist Board and that 
of the Disciples of Christ for the uniting of Union Theological 
Seminary, Buenos Aires with the Iristituto Modelo training 
college for women are taking further shape in such a way as to 
indicate that the united institute, to be called ‘Union Seminary 
and Training College’, will become a fully interdenominational 
centre which other boards as well will be glad to use. The 
Southern Baptist theological seminary in Santiago, for young 
Chilean preachers, was completed at the end of 1940 and a 
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women’s missionary training school has also been built. The 
need to establish Native leadership is particularly apparent in the 
more remote areas of BraziL. An experiment by the Southern 
Baptist mission in setting up a ‘feeder’ training school in the 
Curityba region aims at following up and strengthening the 
training given at the local mission stations as the work develops. 
Further evangelistic commitment undertaken in Brazil by the 
Southern Presbyterian mission, which is reaching out east, west 
and north, will also call for Native collaboration. The develop- 
ment of work round Mandaos, on the upper Amazon, by the 
Evangelical Union of South America with the help of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, constitutes a challenge to responsible 
leadership in a particularly inaccessible and hitherto unre- 
sponsive area. 

The literature needs of Latin America received particular 
attention in 1941, when a conference on the subject took place 
in Mexico City under the joint responsibility of the Committee 
on Co-operation in Latin America, the International Missionary 
Council, the Central Committee on Religious Education and 
the World’s Sunday School Association. This conference came 
about in reply to the recommendations of the Madras meeting 
of the International Missionary Council to area councils and 
mission agencies for an advance in a literature programme, and 
an important outcome of the Mexico City gathering was a recom- 
mendation to the Committee on Co-operation that a department 
of literature should be set up, with an annual budget of $15.000. 

MEXxIco was also the meeting place last summer of an Inter- 
national Congress on Christian Education, organized by the 
World’s Sunday School Association, with the co-operation of 
the National Council of Evangelical Churches of Mexico. It 
had a dual significance for Mexico. It was the first international 
evangelical conference to be held in that country and it deman- 
strated in striking fashion, with its nine hundred delegates, who 
included representatives of Africa and the Far East, a world 
Christian movement at work. Furthermore, the fact that such 
an assembly could be held in Mexico at all gave proof of a more 
tolerant attitude on the part of the new Mexican government. 
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The statement of policy made by General Camacho upon assum- 
ing the presidency, with its emphasis on social welfare, its appeal 
to the rural population and its concern for the prosperity of the 
peasant land holdings, seems to suggest increasing opportunity 
for missionaries who are willing to fit in with the government 
plans, and although there are no indications that the ban on 
evangelical meetings will be lifted, contact on the social and 
rural fields is by no means to be underestimated. Dr Ralph 
Felton of Drew Seminary, U.S.A., an expert in rural evangelism, 
has recently worked out with Union Theological Seminary, 
Mexico City, a programme for the ‘department of rural Church’ 
which has now been introduced into the seminary. 

Tue West Inpizs.—The consultations with churches in 
several areas of the West Indies which were initiated in 1940 
have made further progress and there are valuable contacts to 
report. In the spring of 1941 Mr Merle Davis, secretary of the 
International Missionary Council’s department of economic and 
industrial research, visited Cuspa, PuERTo Rico and, more briefly, 
San DomInNco, to study with Christian leaders there the basic 
life of the churches in relation to their economic background. 
He subsequently spent six weeks in JAMAICA. Published reports 
on these visits are not available as we write, but in relation to 
the background: with which they are concerned there are inter- 
esting developments to record. 

The dependence of Cua on the fluctuations of the sugar 
market renders self-support on the part of the churches difficult 
of achievement and its realization, more especially in an island 
which has long accustomed itself to depend economically on the 
United States, is still the exception rather than the rule. A 
particularly good lead in the matter has, however, been shown 
by the West Indies mission, which maintains a pastors’ training 
school, supported by the income derived from a farm, and which 
has eight independent churches and seventy pastors distributed 
over the island. Prospects of increasing strength have become 
apparent in the course of the past year. A bequest has made 
possible the founding of a union theological school, which will 
facilitate both the better training of Christian workers and 
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opportunities for joint study. Particularly encouraging is the 
formation of a Council of Evangelical Churches. 

A major problem of Puerto Rico has long been that of mal- 
nutrition and monotony of diet, and Christian hospitals have 
been at the forefront of the campaign against childhood mortality 
and the general prevalence of tuberculosis which the conditions 
have entailed. A further service, which has received wide recog- 
nition, is that of the superintendent of the Ryder Memorial 
Hospital (American Board), who is experimenting with a forty- 
acre farm on which to grow crops that are helping to make good 
the deficiency in food value of the rural population’s usual diet. 
The mission of the United Brethren of Christ has under con- 
struction a model rural centre. In the industrial sphere, a more 
rigid enforcement of the law by the United States Wage and 
Hour Division, which is reported, will be welcome news to those 
concerned with the welfare of employees in the glove and 
needlework trades in the island, many of whom work at home 
under conditions of hours and wages calling for considerable 
improvement. 

An extremely important step forward was taken in JAMAICA 
at the time of Mr Davis’s visit with the formation, by nine 
member churches, of the Jamaica Christian Council and the 
drafting of a constitution which stresses in its aims concrete 
action in relation to the major problems of the island. In the field 
of social service the Roman Catholic Church admittedly leads the 
way, working on a scale which other Christian organizations 
cannot separately hope to equal. The economic problem hardly 
arises for the churches, for many of them have achieved con- 
siderable self-support or entire independence. The problems 
at issue are those of illegitimacy and superstition, rooted in 
the cultural background of the people and against which the 
churches, on their own admission, are making little headway. 
The activities of subversive and irresponsible religious sects con- 
tinue, moreover, to undermine the religious life of Jamaica and 
call for a common study of the need for a form of church service 
which allows greater freedom of participation and expression than 
is provided in the more austere form of European origin. 
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Although the obligation to seek to work together for the 
welfare of the islands is a permanent one, its realization has 
special value in connexion with the presence in the area of the 
comptroller of the British West Indies Welfare Fund who, with 
a staff of experts, has made an extensive visit for research and 
consultation, and the formation of the Jamaica Christian Council 
gives a lead in establishing confidence in the churches as a body 
willing to take a united, constructive part in the execution of 
the welfare schemes proposed. News from other islands of 
the British West Indies indicates growing consultation between 
church leaders on the implications of the proposed reforms, and 
it is becoming clearly apparent that a more united front, particu- 
larly in the matter of Christian educational work, would provide 
the comptroller of the welfare fund with a firm basis on which 
to work in a sphere in which the churches could do much to 
help. The investigation of literature needs, especially in con- 
nexion with school text-books, is also one in which the churches 
should be able to make an exceptional contribution. 

The West Indies committee of the Conference of British 
Missionary Societies has been in further correspondence with 
the church leaders in the West Indies and, in agreement with 
the Archbishop of the West Indies, the Bishop of Trinidad is to 
convene an interdenominational deputation to confer with leaders 
in the LEEWARD and WINDWARD IsLANDS, TRINIDAD, BARBADOS 
and BrITIsH GuIANa. It is hoped that a representative of the Con- 
ference of British Missionary Societies will join the deputation. 

Provision for research into conditions in both the British 
and the Latin West Indies is included in plans of the Carnegie 
Corporation. 





THE PACIFIC AREA 


‘THE area viewed in this section of the Survey, ranging from 

the eastern islands of Polynesia through Papua and the 
Northern Territory of Australia up to the Philippine Islands, 
remains as we write outside the belligerency zone, but a sense 
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both of economic strain and of peculiar spiritual challenge 
colours reports from many fields indirectly affected by the war 
in the East or the West. The loss of much of the European 
(especially the French) market for copra inevitably reflects 
itself in native contributions to the churches and a diminished 
income from European sources has occasioned some modifica- 
tion of plans. Destruction of mission property, by hurricane in 
Fiji and by earthquake in New Britain, has added to material 
difficulties. The implications of war moreover continue to 
penetrate more or less realistically into the life of the people of 
the Pacific. The shelling of NAURU remains as we write the 
only instance of attack, but uncertainty as to the intentions of 
Japan has been a source of unrest from the PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
southwards and has recently been accentuated through Japan 
acquiring from Portugal rights to the use of the island of Trmor. 
The fortification of Port Moresby and a large influx of troops 
have given the people of Papua their first exposure to the 
machinery of modern war and have brought additional re- 
sponsibility for pastoral work in a locality already increasing in 
population through oil and other commercial developments. 

Recognition of the opportunity of the churches in an area 
still free from war has nonetheless taken a very positive form 
and much steady consolidation has been achieved. The celebra- 
tion in 1941 of several missionary landmarks has given added 
stimulus and inspiration: the Paris mission in NEw CALEDONIA 
and the LoyaLty IsLanps reached its centenary and the 
Australasian Methodist Missionary Society (now the Methodist 
Overseas Missions) and the Australian Board of Missions the 
jubilees of their work in Papua and New GuINEa. 

Missionary responsibility in NORTHERN AUSTRALIA continues 
to centre round the welfare of the aboriginal population. The 
Methodist scheme for the settlement of half-caste children on 
Croker Island has met with unqualified government approval 
and as accommodation is completed the children will be trans- 
ferred from a temporary settlement at Goulburn Island. Much 
satisfaction is felt at the government’s acquisition of Melville 
Island as a reserve for aborigines, Messrs Vestey Brothers, 
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who held a lease till 1944, yielding the island in February last. 
The extension by the government of the Northern Territory 
Reserve towards the north-east brings it into fertile country 
and within reach of the Hermannsburg mission. The re- 
sumption by the government, however, of a large area in 
the Northern Territory Reserve in a direction which would 
bring the aborigines into undesirable white contact and the 
resumption of a second area to provide a corridor to the first, 
in such a way as in effect to cut the Reserve in two, have caused 
considerable concern. The Aboriginal Advisory Committee of 
the National Missionary Council of Australia continues to 


study closely, and to submit proposals regarding, the provision 


of trained workers for service in the Reserves. 

In Papua, in the face of a shortage of funds and of white 
personnel, several ventures of faith are to be recorded. The 
Australian Board of Missions has opened three new stations 
inland with resident teachers and, in response to urgent native 
requests, has re-opened Naniu as a white missionary station. 
The Methodist mission, although its self-support scheme has 
suffered. from adverse economic conditions, reports generous 
giving on the part of Papuans and an encouraging increase in 
church membership and in financial independence. A new 
ship Elam, replacing one of the same name for many years in 
use in the Duau circuit, has been launched. The London 
Missionary Society has also opened up work in four new places, 
including Oiapu, the oil camp. Many Papuans have joined the 
forces; some of them, being still at the catechumen stage with 
their instruction interrupted, constitute a special responsibility. 

Reports from Papua in general suggest a keen awareness on 
the part of the churches of the need to build for the future and 
to regard the territory in relation to world events not as a back- 


water but as one of the remaining fields for uninterrupted work. - 


Native Christians are carrying on the work of the Neuen- 
dettelsau mission in the mandated territory of NEw GUINEA. 
Laymen have been delegated by the congregations to preach and 
administer the Sacraments. 

Tendencies here and there to a reversion to heathen practices 
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such as the recent outbreak on the island of Tanna, concern for 
which has been voiced by missionaries at work in the NEw 
HEBRIDES, have given renewed emphasis to the need for more 
concentration on occupational training for Native converts. 
Handicraft, agricultural and also recreational schemes would 
clearly do much to fill the gap caused by the elimination of the 
undesirable elements in a pre-Christian culture. 

The training institute for Native pastors and teachers 
maintained by the John G. Paton Mission at Tangoa plans 
much needed extension including, it is hoped, a new church. 
Students from the institute have been chosen by the govern- 
ment to receive medical training in Fiji and one of them is 
already at work in a village of the New Hebridean area. 

Work in the Fiy1 IsLanps has achieved further development 
in the past year. The foundation-stone of the new Anglican 
cathedral at Suva was laid in January, although further work 
on the building has been postponed till after the war. A bold 
experiment, involving the removal of established missionary 
buildings to a new village location, has been undertaken by the 
Anglican mission in Fiji in re-settling the Melanesian islanders 
in a central area, thus protecting them from the insecurity of 
land-tenure to which they have hitherto been exposed. Anglican 
work is developing rapidly among Indians in Vanua Levu and 
the ordination is reported of the first Fiji-born Indian priest. 
The translation of the Book of Common Prayer into Fijian has 
been completed. An all-round service has been performed by 
an Australasian Methodist missionary, Dr C. W. Churchward, 
in the production of a New Fijian Grammar. 

New work opened up in the Pacific area includes that of the 
Southern Baptist mission in Hawati where, under the leader- 
ship of fourteen missionaries transferred from the Far East, 
one church has already been organized, while other stations are 
in process of development. 

In spite of some tension and uneasiness, due to the political 
situation in the Far East, the Evangelical churches in the 
PHILIPPINE IsLANDS have had a good year. The foreign staff 
has received much needed additions, including twenty-five 
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missionaries from China, Japan and Korea, and the presence of 
missionary students at the School of Language recently trans- 
ferred to Baguio from Peking adds further strength to the 
Christian community. 

Obligations and openings in Mindanao, in connexion with 
the national land settlement administration scheme and with 
the independent units migrating from the north, continue to 
call for initiative. There are reported to be over a hundred 
Christian communities settled -in Mindanao. An important 
aspect of these developments is the impact of the evangelical 
groups upon the Muslim Moros of the region. The Boards 
co-operating through the Philippines Committee of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America have agreed to finance a 
survey of Mindanao, a study of training institutions with special 
reference to rural needs and to help secure funds for a home and 
family life project now being undertaken. 

On the initiative of the National Missionary Council of 
Australia, plans are under discussion for the inauguration of a 
quarterly paper for the Pacific Islands Christian community, to 
be issued in English, with occasional articles in vernacular 
languages. The contents will include news of the churches and 
Christian workers of the area, simple articles on Christian 
doctrine, information on the churches of other lands. It is hoped 
to establish two correspondents in each local field, one of them 
a Native and one a missionary. 





THE JEWS 


Dun G the year attention has been directed towards the 

post-war planning of missionary work. So far as Europe 
is concerned, plans must be governed by consideration of the 
probable effects of the war on the economic situation of Jewry. 
It seems likely that the anti-semitic feeling fostered by Nazi 
propaganda will continue, but resettlement in the new world or 
in Palestine can only provide for a fraction of European Jews, 
and a radical reconstruction of the economy of countries such 
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as Poland will be necessary if the population problem is to be 
solved. The Church Missions to the Jews expects that large-scale 
relief will be needed. The Church of Scotland, whose General 
Assembly appointed a survey committee to study its post-war 
problems, is commemorating the centenary of its Jewish mission 
work by appealing for a fund of £10,000 to be utilized for post- 
war reconstruction. 

With the extension of the war to the Balkan countries and to 
Russia further large Jewish populations have been involved 
in catastrophe. Two hundred thousand Jews were engulfed in 
the Balkans, where large numbers were concentrated in such 
cities as Salonika, Sofia, Zagreb and Belgrade. A large proportion 
of Russia’s five million Jews were inhabitants of the areas now 
devastated by war. Brest-Litovsk, Vilna, Kiev and Odessa had 
among the oldest and most numerous Jewish communities. The 
forcible eviction of Jews has been reported from Kiev and other 
cities occupied by the Nazis. The policy seems to be to make 
the more prosperous districts judenrein (free from Jews) and to 
segregate the Jewish population in ghetto quarters of certain 
towns. Circumstantial reports of the organization of the Polish 
ghettoes in Warsaw, Lodz and the notorious Lublin, suggest 
a return to medieval conditions. Administration is in the hands 
of Jewish councils under the supervision of the Nazis, and allows 
for a measure of cultural autonomy. The standard of living is 
considerably lower than that prevailing outside, the meat ration; 
for example, being fixed at half that allowed to Germans. 
Thousands of Jews from France, Bohemia and other occupied 
countries have been transported to these towns. Only 160,000 
remain in pre-war Germany, half of them over fifty-five years of 
age, and more than half dependent on charity. In Norway the 
Nuremberg laws have been in force since May, and all Jewish 
employees have been dismissed from state institutions. The 
Vichy French counterpart of the Nuremberg decrees was 
published on June 14th. On June 24th the proportion of Jews 
in French universities was restricted to three per cent, and Jews 
were completely debarred from ¢ommercial professions. Many 
Jews ran been among those executed in France and Yugoslavia, 
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while in Rumania there have been pogroms on a considerable 
scale. Anti-Jewish propaganda has been intensified on the 
Continent sin¢ée the invasion of Russia. 

Opposition to anti-Jewish measures has also increased, and 
has become particularly stubborn in Norway and in Holland. 
In the former country there have been riots following student 
demonstrations. 

The re-opening of relations with Russia leads us to hope 
that the resumption of mission work there may be possible in 
the future. 

In Budapest the Church of Scotland mission continues its 
work under the protection of the Hungarian Reformed Church. 
Since the death of Dr Forgacs, the Rev. Alexander Nagy has 
been in charge of it. 

In Palestine educational work continues to flourish. The 
number of Jewish boys in St George’s School has been trebled 
this year. In Tiberias discussions have been carried on by 
Jewish and Christian theologians and papers contributed on 
either side have been published. The societies report considerable 
encouragement from visits to the colonies. There has been 
a strong demand by Zionists for the creation of a Jewish army, 
and this has been urged by diplomatic pressure in both London 
and Washington. The reluctance of the British government to 
agree to this demand may be due to fears of Arab reactions. 

In the United States, goodwill activities are being carried 
on extensively by the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, which organizes conferences, public meetings and discus- 
sion groups, particularly in churches and universities. Anti- 
semitic tendencies on the part of certain groups have received 


considerable publicity. Immigration from Europe has been 


almost entirely suspended since the closing of United States 
consulates in Axis-dominated countries. Pastor Forel, formerly 
of the Swedish mission in Vienna, has begun very successful 
evangelistic work in New York. Under the auspices of the Home 
Mission Council a conference was convened to meet on 
December 12th to consider the future Jewish situation. 

In Great Britain the majority of the refugees interned for 
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security reasons have now been released. Many are finding 
employment in factories or have been enrolled in the Army 
Pioneer Corps. The British government has come to the aid of 
refugee organizations and is now bearing almost the entire cost 
of maintenance. Increasing attention is being given to spiritual 
welfare and to religious education of children. The Jewish 
community is tackling the problems resulting from evacuation 
and an appeal has been launched for funds to provide educational 
facilities. Missionaries report encouraging results from personal 
contacts with refugees and evacuees. A number of baptisms 
have taken place. 

THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE JEws.—In April a two-day 
conference held in London, attended by representatives of the 
missionary societies, made recommendations for closer co- 
operation in missionary work after the war. The societies were 
asked to agree not to open new centres of work without prior 
consultation. Close association with local churches was advised 
wherever possible. The conference also recommended that an 
enlarged meeting of the International Committee should be held 
after the war to consider the future of Jewish missionary work. 
A group of church leaders convened by the International 
Missionary Council to consider means of securing more 
responsible church backing for the Christian approach to the 
Jews has met twice in London during the year. Dr Conrad 
Hoffman continues to devote much of his time to work for 


internees and prisoners of war under the auspices of the World’s 
Y.M.C.A, 





THE OLDER CHURCHES AND GENERAL 


MAY of the churches of Europe carry on their life and wit- 

ness under conditions of the gravest difficulty, but every- 
where there are abundant proofs of vitality. In nothing is this 
more clearly shown than in the maintenance of missionary giving 
even when money cannot be sent abroad, and in the closer 
union of the missionary societies with the churches where these 
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were formerly distinct. In so far as the missionary movement 
represents the Church’s obedience to the evangelistic imperative, 
its strength and persistence augur well for the future. We 
cannot do more than select a few facts, and we refer readers 
also to an article in the July 1941 number of this Review. 

In Norway the missionary societies cordially joined with 
the protest made by the bishops against the growing lawlessness 
and injustice connived at by the occupying government. A sign 
of the need felt for unity among Christians was the drawing 
together of the conservative movement under Professor Hallesby 
and the more liberal elements under the Primate, Bishop 
Berggrav. SWEDEN has celebrated the four hundredth anniversary 
of the translation of the Bible into Swedish. At the twentieth 
assembly of the Swedish Church held in May a notable feature 
was the presence of representatives of Eastern Orthodoxy and 
of the Roman Catholic Church. One of the most powerful 
spiritual influences is that of the movement for the preparation 
of spiritual advance, under the leadership of Manfred Bjérkquist. 
In DENMARK a revival of national feeling has to some extent 
centred in the remembrance of the great figure of Grundtvig, a 
Christian educational and national leader. It is reported that a 
new desire is found to link the schools more closely with the 
Church. FINLAND has drawn nearer to Germany in religious 
matters, as also in national policy. 

In the NETHERLANDS the closer collaboration of the churches 
which we mentioned last year has increased. The missionary 
societies have moved into a more central place in the life of the 
Church, and Dr Hendrik Kraemer is chairman of a movement 
for building up the spiritual life of the parishes. The Dutch 
churches have been deeply moved by the anti-semitic legislation 
imposed upon the country and have bravely protested against it. 
The Christian non-Aryan refugee committee has been brought 
to an end. 

In GERMANY the continuance of missionary thought and 
concern is exemplified in the publication of books and articles 
described by Dr Schlunk in our October number, though the 
recent severe restriction of religious periodicals will impose 
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some limitation. The Confessional Church labours under the 
severest difficulties. The publication of The Eternal Word: the 
Bible in a new selection and arrangement for everyman is a sign of- 
a new interest in the Bible, and another evidence of religious 
vigour is seen in the informal rapprochement of Protestants 
and Roman Catholics in liturgical study and in other forms of 
co-operation. 

In SWITZERLAND the voice of Professor Karl Barth has spoken 
to the world in open letters to the Christians of France, of Britain 
and of his own country. Switzerland has rendered immense 
service to Europe in the asylum which she gives to the Inter- 
national Red Cross, the World Council of Churches office and 
other oecumenical organizations, and her aid to sister churches 
and missions has been generous. In FRANCE the division between 
the occupied and unoccupied zones is a main fact in church life, 
as in all other. In both zones the youth work has been an especial 
concern of the Protestant churches, not least in the occupied 
zone, where the youth movements are prohibited. A notable 
protest against anti-semitic legislation was made by M. Marc 
Boegner, president of the Protestant Federation, in a letter 
to the Grand Rabbi of France. The church assembly for 
the occupied zone was held in Paris in March and for the 
unoccupied zone at Alés in May, and at both clear assertions of 
the spiritual independence and task of the Church were made. 
Among the refugees in southern France, especially at Gurs, 
some splendid work has been done. 

Church life has suffered severely in CzECHOSLOVAKIA, but 
the persecutions in PoLAND have been still fiercer, and recent 
news from YUGOSLAVIA suggests that the horrors of torture 
and murder have been let loose upon the Orthodox bishops, 
priests and people with peculiar ferocity. 

During the Soviet occupation, the BALTIC countries endured 
serious religious persecution. Of their condition since the 
German invasion of Russia little is known. 

In the UNiTED States ‘World Communion’ Sunday, October 
5th, was used for a united appeal for eight relief objectives of 
which the care of the orphaned missions of the Continent was 
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one. The Foreign Missions Conference held a joint meeting in 
December 1940 with the Federal Council of Churches, together 
with five other inter-church organizations. The two bodies 
have also joined in a study of unity and co-operation among the 
younger churches and its bearing upon the churches of the 
U.S.A. The Federal Council of Churches has been strengthened 
by the adhesion of the Protestant Episcopal Church and of the 
Presbyterian Church (South). The American Bible Society has 
assumed burdens formerly borne by other countries, and help 
has been given especially with supplies of Scriptures for prisoners, 
with work in France and the Netherlands, and in several areas 
which the British Society can no longer reach owing to the war. 

Miss Sue Weddell and Mr J. J. Mickle have become secretaries 
of the Foreign Missions Conference and Miss Florence G. Tyler 
is retiring after many years of invaluable service. A Christian 
World Mission Convocation is planned for December 1942. 

Canapa (which like the U.S.A. has been generous to the 
orphaned missions) received at Toronto in June an all-America 
meeting under the auspices of the World Council of Churches. 

Both AusTRALIA and New ZEALAND report maintenance and 
even increase of missionary giving. 

Among the outstanding events of the year in GREAT BRITAIN 
are the Malvern conference held in January, at which members 
of the Church of England looked at the social problem and 
post-war possibilities; the letter signed by the Anglican, Free 
‘Church and Roman Catholic leaders in December 1940 en- 
dorsing the five peace points of the Pope and five others on 
social questions derived from the Oxford conference of 1937; 
the remarkable co-operation between Roman Catholic and 
non-Roman Catholic Christians in such movements as the 
Sword of the Spirit; and the steady focusing of attention upon 
the vital question of Christian education. The London Missionary 
Society has embarked on a movement of spiritual preparation 
for its sesquicentenary in 1945 and the Baptist Missionary 
Society will celebrate a similar occasion in 1942. The Edinburgh 
Medical Missionary Society held centenary celebrations in 
May. A ‘New Order Exhibition’ took place in Cambridge in 
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April and attracted widespread attention as a new and challenging 
presentation of the world-wide task of the Church. The holding 
of ‘religion and life’ weeks on a united basis is a movement which 
bids fair to assume national importance. 

The visit of Bishop Hudson, of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, to the United States and the generous gift of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church to Church of England missions 
have led to plans for more permanent co-operation between. the 
American and English branches of Anglican missionary effort. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society reports six new transla- 
tions issued in the year, four for Africa, one for Palestine and 
one for India, bringing the society’s total of languages to 747. 

Christian fellowships have been organized to draw together 
British Christians with those now resident in England from the 
Scandinavian countries, France and Switzerland, Holland and 
Czechoslovakia respectively, and a fellowship has also been 
formed in which German refugee pastors have taken the lead. 


Dr John R. Mott has decided that his announcement made 
at Madras, that he would not retain the chairmanship of the 
International Missionary Council for more than three years, 
should stand. It has, however; been agreed by the members of 
the Ad Interim Committee that while he may invite a vice- 
chairman to act as chairman until the committee of the Council 
can meet, his own continued counsel and aid should be secured 
and recognized by the title of honorary chairman. The time 
has happily not come when the Review must essay the task 
of evaluating the services of Dr Mott. The help of Dr C. W. 
Iglehart and of Dr M. Searle Bates has been given to the Council 
freely and with great advantage as consultants on Far Eastern 
questions. 

The World Council of Churches (in process of formation) 
has been formally joined by seventy-five churches, and the 
fact that after more than two years of world war such decisions 
are still being taken is full of good augury for the future of the 
oecumenical movement. The Geneva office has performed 
valuable services in providing chaplaincies for prisoners of war, 
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in fostering such refugee work as is still possible on the Continent 
and above all in maintaining contacts between the Continental 
churches and those of America and Britain. Generous help has 
been given by the American Bible Society through gifts of 
Scriptures and in the provision of secretarial help. 

The World’s Committee of Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions has continued to render magnificent service to prisoners 
of war all over the world. 

The International Labour Organization appointed Mr E. J. 
Phelan as acting Director, in place of Mr Winant, now 
Ambassador in London. An important conference of the I.L.O. 
was held in New York in October, which demonstrated the place 
that the organization may take in post-war economic recon- 
struction. 

Among the many whose loss is mourned in the several 
countries we mention Bishop Cyril Bardsley, formerly secretary 
of the Church Missionary Society and Bishop of Leicester; 
Professor Slotemaker de Bruine, Dutch statesman and Christian 
leader; Mr J. M. Speers, an American Presbyterian layman and 
for many years treasurer of the International Missionary Council; 
Canon H. E. Hyde, a secretary of the Missionary Council 
of the Church of England; the Hon. N. W. Rowell, delegate of 
the Methodist Church of Canada to the World Missionary 
Conference, Edinburgh, 1910, and treasurer of the continuation 
committee until its evolution into the International Missionary 
Council and the Rev. J. Macdonald Webster, a distinguished 
leader in missionary work among Jews. 





THE WAR AND MISSIONS 


HE main features of the picture which we drew a year ago 
_ remain substantially unchanged. The German missionaries 
in the British and Dutch empires are almost all interned or 
repatriated; the Norwegian, Danish, Dutch and Belgian missions 
are cut off from their normal sources of support in their home 
countries, as are for the most part the Protestant missions o f 
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France. The principal task therefore has been to maintain the 
missions and churches severed from their normal connexions 
and this has been achieved to a moderate but effective extent. 
Everywhere the work continues under difficulties; staffs and 
finances are smaller; sometimes a handful of missionaries, or 
even only one, will be found in charge of work that formerly 
engaged the labours of many. The workers and members of the 
Younger Churches have shown a wonderful power of resourceful- 
ness and sacrifice in assuming the new burdens which have 
necessarily been imposed upon them by the exigencies of the 
time. Everywhere the work goes on, and nowhere is there a 
young church that looked to one of the Continental churches 
for guidance and help but is now unshepherded. 

In regard to internment, no important changes are to be 
recorded. The National Christian Council of India secured the 
release of several German missionaries who were judged to be of 
special importance to the maintenance of the work. The rest are 
in loose detention in parole camps, or in a few instances interned, 
or repatriated. In South-West Africa only four missionaries 
are interned, while twenty-five are still free and at work. In the 
Cape Province most of the German missionaries are still at work, 
and one German in Swaziland is free and allowed to visit all 
stations. In East Africa the German missionaries were removed 
and the Augustana Synod of North America has assumed 
responsibility for superintending the work, with help also 
rendered by the Church Missionary Society and by the British 
and Danish Moravians. In Jamaica and in Canada interned 
missionaries from Africa have been able to help with spiritual 
ministrations to other interned people. 

The Norwegian government in London made a grant of 
£50,000 to the sustenance of Norwegian missions, which has 
been distributed on the advice of the Norwegian Lutheran 
authorities in America to Norwegian missionaries of all societies. 
The Paris Evangelical Missionary Society rejoices in the return 
of Pastor Schloesing from a prisoners of war camp to take over 
the control of the work from Pastor Couve, who remains in 
Paris with a share of responsibility. The committee in France, 
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with the strong and invaluable support of Switzerland, supports 
the work of the Paris society in Madagascar, Togoland and 
Dakar. Help has been rendered by the American Presbyterian 
mission in Cameroon and Gaboon. The work in the Pacific 
Islands is partly self-supporting, and help has been rendered 
by Australia and by the funds of the International Missionary 
Council. The large Paris missions in Basutoland and Barotseland 
have been maintained by a generous gift from Canada, together 
with help from South Africa and Great Britain. The Conseil 
Supérieur des Eglises protestantes d’Océanie francaise at its 
annual meeting in 1941 was able to increase the pastors’ salaries 
and to continue its contributions to the Paris mission. It further 
voted a gift of frs 10,000 to General de Gaulle for charitable 
work in England. 

All German missionaries of the Basel mission are interned, 
but the Swiss committee and staff have been able to maintain 
the work in all fields. 

In the Near East the Bishop in Jerusalem and the United 
Missionary Council of Syria and Palestine continue to super- 
intend and care for the work of the Continental missions, 
including the German, and, as in other regions, with the intensifi- 
cation of the war the difficulties of maintenance have become 
greater. 

On the Gold Coast a Bremen missionary of American 
nationality, unable to return to Africa, has enlisted the interest 
of the Evangelical Reformed Church of North America in the 
Bremen work. 

In South Africa the only missions which needed help from 
the Christian Council of South Africa were the Norwegian and 
the Finnish. Help has also been given to the Paris mission in 
Northern Rhodesia. 

The sinking of the Zamzam was a disaster to German 
missions in Tanganyika, for several of the missionaries on board 
were on their way to help the Augustana Synod in supervising 
German work. 

In China all the German missionaries are at work, helped, like 
the Scandinavians, by the funds of the World Lutheran Council. 
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In the Netherlands Indies the German missionaries remain 
interned, though it is understood that one has been released for 
special service. We record elsewhere the progress made by the 
Batak Church towards complete self-government. 

The generosity of the Lutheran churches of America has 
been mainly responsible for the sustenance of Lutheran missions 
(German, Norwegian, Danish and Finnish) in all the affected 
areas. The total amount distributed by the Lutheran World 
Convention up to the end of August 1941 was $369,990. The 
International Missionary Council fund in New York amounted in 
the same period to $399,776, representing the funds contributed 
by churches in the United States. The Canadian churches, 
dispensing their money through the London office of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, have contributed approximately 
£6500 and the British churches have contributed nearly £6000. 
In addition, several British societies have supported nearly twenty 
Continental missionaries as members of their staffs. 

In addition to these figures should be mentioned a sum of 
over Rs 30,000, contributed by the Indian churches to 
the National Christian Council for the aid of Continental 
missions, and over £1000 from China. Australia has contributed 
£1160, New Zealand £335. Local collections in the Congo 
came to £747; in Cameroon to £125; in Syria to £550. We 
described last year the greatly increased giving of the people of 
the Netherlands Indies. In addition there were contributed 
before the invasion of the Scandinavian countries large 
Norwegian, Swedish and Danish funds for the sustenance of 
Finnish missions. The churches of Sweden are still able to 
maintain direct touch with their own fields, and have undertaken 
special responsibility in South India for the Leipzig mission. 

In addition to all these gifts for the support of Continental 
missions reference should be made to the generosity of the 
American churches in making gifts to British missions. The 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the U.S.A. contributed $300,000 
to missions of the Church of England, and other gifts, notably 
from the Baptist community, have amounted to over $150,000. 
The record is encouraging. That the work has suffered under 
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the immense pressure of circumstances no one can deny, but 
that it has been maintained in being is due to a universal 
Christian generosity and still more to a sense of responsibility 
for the world-wide witness to the Gospel. 





CONCLUSION 


IF either the future historian or the contemporary sceptic 

desires proof that there is reality in the ‘oecumenical 
movement’ and the ‘world-wide Church’, it is surely to be 
found amid the mass of facts recorded in the preceding pages. 
The Christian society is seen, as it ought to be seen, interwoven 
with the changing and tragic events of the time, and yet sustained 
by a purpose and a power which are not mere fruits of the his- 
torical process. In a period when the human idolatries of race 
and nation, drawing strength from the vacuity of modern 
secularism, have torn asunder the body of humanity, the pro- 
clamation of the Gospel and the witness of the universal fellow- 
ship that is in Christ continue to call mankind to the only source 
of wisdom and power. 

Of concrete impressions which the record makes, three may 
be singled out for mention. The first is the unmistakable evidence 
of a steady heightening among the non-white races in the con- 
sciousness of their own worth and destiny. It is not necessary 
to accept the ‘Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere’ to 
realize that the Asia of the future will be conscious of its own 
independent life. We have called attention to the new interest 
of China in India. It is certain that future developments of the 
International Missionary Council will include an Asiatic office. 
In Africa on the one hand the growing menace of the colour-bar, 
on the other the rising African national sense, offer to the 
Christian Church an opportunity of historic moment. 

The second impression is of the close connexion which is 
seen to obtain between the spiritual life of the Church and the 
secular concerns of humanity. Much space has been given to 
social, economic and political developments and to the social 
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efforts of the churches; if anyone thinks this ‘unspiritual’, 
let him bethink him of the manner in which moral issues are 
bound up with the present world struggle, and of the turning of 
many minds to the truth that the foundations of any ‘new order’ 
must be laid in the moral and spiritual realm. The charge of 
unspirituality does not lie against churches because they con- 
cern themselves with the outward life of man; it may rightly lie 
against them if they fail to treat of the things of this life in the 
power of the world to come. 

A third impression is of the many and radical changes con- 
fronting the organized missionary movement in the obscure and 
ambiguous future, and of the need for alertness and flexibility 
of mind in the leaders of that movement if they are rightly to 
discern the signs of the times. In a vastly impoverished world, 
financial difficulties will be great; the trends of the day have 
brought and will bring the indigenous churches into the very 
centre of the picture; revolutionary changes in policy may prove 
to be the price of advance and growth such as the needs of the 
time demand. But if God shall call to new ventures of faith and 
ask of His servants much humility and watchfulness, He has 
also given signal proof of His guiding hand upon us. Are there 
any men and women in the world who have better cause to 
trust in God than those responsible for the missionary movement 
of the Church, who have during these days of cosmic tumult 
watched in wonder the magnalia Dei, the mighty works of God? 

W. P. 
M. S. 





APPENDIX 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


HE Roman Catholic Church has shared to the full in the 
outspoken witness of Christian leaders which has become 

an unmistakable feature of the life of the Nazi-controlled countries 
of Europe. The pastoral letter read from every Roman Catholic 
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pulpit in the Netherlands on January 25th, denouncing the 
Dutch National Socialist party; the subsequent decision of the 
bishops to refuse the Sacraments to members of that party; the 
courageous sermon of the Archbishop of Malines repudiating 
all Christian collaboration with an oppressive régime; the 
reiterated denunciations by the Bishop of Miinster; and not least 
the statement attributed to the Pope in a recent audience, 
distinguishing categorically between the evil of Nazism and 
the distorted good of Communism, are but instances of boldness 
of speech and vigour of action in countries from which much 
missionary impetus is derived. 

Many European sources of the missionary income normally 
received at the Vatican remain inaccessible, and according to a 
recent statement in the Catholic Herald Great Britain is believed 
to be the only European belligerent nation continuing to remit 
to Rome its normal contribution. Increasingly heavy financial 
responsibility falls to the American Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith, which already at the outbreak of war in Europe 
was contributing one-third of the world total. The most recent 
statistics from unoccupied France (for 1940) indicate an increase 
in contributions to the Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
of 650,000 frs over the total for 1939, and it is anticipated that 
the figure for the whole of France, when known, will exceed 
the 1938 total of 11,700,000 frs (that for 1939 being 
10,500,000 frs). 

On June 1st, the Pope broadcast a Message to the Roman 
Catholic world in celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
publication by Pope Leo XIII of the encyclical Rerum Novarum, 
which has become the charter of the Roman Catholic social 
movement. Though the concern expressed in the encyclical for 
every aspect of human welfare was related primarily to the 
needs of Europe at that time, the entry of the foreign missionary 
movement in the last half-century into wide fields of social 
responsibility, in the course of its evangelistic advance, makes 
reference to the anniversary peculiarly fitting here. 

In JAPAN, the Roman Catholic Church was the first Christian 
organization to receive recognition, on May 3rd, under the 
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Religious Organizations Law, and its title is now Nippon Tenshu 
Kokyo. The torisha is Archbishop Tatsuo Doi, who is elected for 
four years by the heads of the fifteen dioceses of Japan. The speed 
with which the Church has adjusted itself to the new requirement 
of all-Japanese leadership is apparent in the fact that the diocesan 
bishoprics, all of which, with the exception of Tokyo and 
Nagasaki, were held as late as the end of 1940 by foreigners, are 
in Japanese hands. The foreign heads of schools have also 
resigned, as has the president of the Roman Catholic university 
at Tokyo, who has been succeeded by a Japanese for many 
years on the academic staff. In a recent official statement, only 
a ‘spiritual’ tie with the Vatican was claimed. The 1940 statistics 
show a total Roman Catholic church membership in the 
Japanese Empire of 311,433. This turning point in the life of 
Roman Catholicism in Japan coincides with the four hundredth 
anniversary of the landing of the first (Portuguese) Roman 
Catholic missionaries on Japanese soil. 

The work of the Roman Catholic Church in Curna, under 
the strain of war conditions, was vividly outlined in the article 
which Professor Bates contributed to the October 1940 issue of 
this Review and need not be recapitulated here. Instances, 
however, of the terrific pressure at which emergency service 
continues ungrudgingly to be rendered, and of the full advantage 
taken of the evangelistic, educational and medical opportunities 
afforded by present conditions continue in a steady stream. A 
recent account of the achievements in Hankow of the Chinese 
Tertiary Sisters of St Francis, sixty-three in number, illustrates 
something of the pace imposed upon Christian workers: under 
the strain of a war environment, with frequent aerial bombard- 
ment, the sisters have treated 136,551 patients and have cared for 
17,299 refugees. They have 1,922 pupils in their schools, have 
given spare-time Christian instruction to 74,964 adults and have 
prepared 1,519 for baptism. Schools which were previously 
obliged to close, of which the Marist school in Tsingtao affords 

an example, re-opened in the 1940-41 school year with an 
increased enrolment and even with the necessity of refusing 
pupils for want of space. An interesting initiative among Roman 
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Catholic students at Tientsin is the production of a new periodical, 
the Catholic Student. 

The year has been one of strain and suffering in THAILAND, 
where the pressure, often amounting to persecution, for a 
return to Buddhism has been brought heavily to bear on Roman 
Catholic life. One priest, a number of Thai sisters and other 
Roman Catholic Christians were killed, and others suffered 
imprisonment or deprivation of property. 

News from INpiIa is of a more progressive character. Although 
the Catholic Women’s Welfare Society of Bombay was founded 
in 1938, it has received little publicity for the reason that it has 
been engaged since that date on a social enquiry, based on 
practical rescue and preventive work, into the possibilities of 
combating the evils of prostitution and child slavery in the city. 
In February last, at the society’s first public meeting, a forcible 
report was presented on the outcome of the enquiry, exposing 
the unchecked immigration of women and girls into Bombay 
which is held to lie at the root of the evil. 

The establishment is reported of the first Roman Catholic 
mission among the Kachin people of the extreme north of 
BurMA. The mission is the outcome of two and a half years’ 
work by Columban missionaries, and both school and presbytery 
have been built with the assistance of the native authorities. 
Among pupils attending the school are the sons of four Kachin 
chieftains. 

As indicated in the Africa section of this Survey, the Roman 
Catholic Church shares largely in the educational responsibility 
for UGANDA, and the year has seen the establishment of a new 
secondary school in the eastern province. Reports of the ‘College 
of the African Martyrs’ opened in 1939 in BASUTOLAND, for the 
people of the Drakensberg mountains who are not within reach 
of the facilities provided at Roma, and who do not in any event 
acclimatize easily to the lower altitude, indicate that it is now 
in full activity, with elementary, intermediary and industrial 
departments, and with an enrolment of one hundred and five 
boys and fifty girls. A fair number of students also attend a 
two-year course in pedagogy. 
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The extension of Roman Catholic medical work in southern 
NIGERIA, with a new hospital from which a doctor also tours the 
surrounding country, and a new maternity home in Onitsha, has 
done much to relieve pressure on other medical missionary 
units. Native medical training in South Africa reaches a further 
stage of advance with the recognition by the South African 
Medical Council of the Benedictine mission hospital, Nongoma, 
ZULULAND, as a training centre for medical and surgical nurses. 

In the Paciric area, the year has seen the creation of the 
new diocese of Honolulu, which becomes part of the home field 
after one hundred and twenty years as a missionary territory. 
Roman Catholic missionaries are also closely concerned in the 
growing responsibilities referred to in the Pacific area section 
of this Survey for immigrants into the Mindanao region of the 
Philippine Islands. Since the foundation of the mission of the 
Oblate Fathers at Cotabato in the autumn of 1939, six new 
missionaries have joined the staff. Medical and educational 
extension is in progress. 

The year 1941 brings the Oblates of Mary Immaculate to the 
one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of their foundation at 
Aix for the evangelization of the people of Provence. It also marks 


the centenary of their arrival in Canada, where they founded 
their first oversea mission. 


W. Pz 
M.S. 





CHINA AND INDIA 


A NEW CHAPTER? 
By EVA DYKES SPICER 


‘THERE have been times in the history of China and India 

when relations between them have been of considerable 
significance. Buddhism reached China from India by the over- 
land route in the first century A.D.; and through the hardships 
of the Gobi desert and the mountains of the Hindu Kush and 
Pamir, Chinese pilgrims made their way back to the sacred land 
of Buddha to collect manuscripts and traditions. In ancient 
and medieval times the overland route from China through 
Central Asia was important for the silk and other traffic, and 
border cities such as Peshawar saw a mingling of merchants 
and goods from many lands. Under the great Mongol conqueror 
Jenghis Khan, north-west India and China were part of one great 
empire; while Tibet has always been a disputed region subject 
to both Indian and Chinese influence. Burma is even more 
closely connected with China, for the present Burmese are in 
the main descended from Mongolian tribes from western China 
and Tibet; while the Shan states, which even now occupy that 
part of Burma which adjoins Chinese territory, extend to both 
sides of the frontier. . 

But in more recent centuries India and Burma have moved 
in a somewhat different orbit from China. By the tenth century 
A.D. Buddhism had died out of the land of its birth and there 
was no incentive to carry devout pilgrims over the dangerous 
roads to India. The discovery of the sea route by the Cape of 
Good Hope in the sixteenth century led to the growing pre- 
dominance of the sea routes, and the overland routes fell into 
disuse. The gradual establishment of British rule in India 
turned the thoughts of the mH westwards, while the opening 
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of the Suez canal brought them still closer to the European 
continent. Burma also was conquered by the British and ruled 
until 1935 as an integral part of the Indian Empire; thus her 
face was turned towards India and her back to China. 

China on the other hand was looking more and more towards 
the Pacific in her new developments. The west knocked at her 
doors by way of that great ocean. Canton and Hong-kong in the 
south, Shanghai in the centre and Tientsin in the north were 
the main centres of western influence in China. China’s com- 
merce, China’s industries, China’s educational institutions, 
China’s government were all to be found in the coastal regions 
and up the great artery of the Yangtse, with Shanghai at the 
mouth. Tibet might remain a bone of contention, but in the 
main the national government under General Chiang Kai-shek 
was more concerned with building up China’s power in the 
coastal regions and strengthening the country wis ad vis Japan 
than in extending its sway over disputed regions in Central 
Asia. 

So in the more recent past India and Burma on the one hand, 
China on the other have stood with their backs towards each 
other, both more concerned, the one with Great Britain, the 
other with the United States than they were with each other. 
But the Sino-Japanese war which has brought so many changes 
to China is changing her outlook here too. One by one her main 
ports have been seized: Tientsin, Shanghai, Canton, Amoy, 
Ningpo, Foochow—they are all in the hands of Japan. Her 
government, her educational institutions, her industries have 
all moved west, and she has been forced to find outlets for trade, 
and inlets for munitions of war, by what had previously been 
regarded as only a back-door route. Fortunately, the government 
foresaw the need. Six months before one of the last remaining 
routes, that by way of the French railway from Haiphong to 
Kunming, was shut in her face by the combined action of Vichy 
and Japan, the Burma Road was completed. It runs from 
Kunming over mountain ranges and the valleys of the Mekong 
and Salween, across the Sino-Burmese border to Lashio, the 
head of the railway from Rangoon. True, this route also was 
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closed by the action of the British government, although it had 
been built with its consent, and with its actual co-operation 
in the one hundred and fifteen miles from Lashio to the border. 
But that closure was fortunately only a temporary one, from 
July 18th to October 18th, 1940; and to-day China’s only 
legitimate and open routes by which she can import and export 
goods are the Burma Road and the road north through Lanchow 
to Russia. 

Japan’s new move in Indo-China is in part directed towards 
gaining more favourable positions from which to attack the 
Burma Road, and China is trying to prepare yet another route 
farther away from attack. There is now talk of a road which 
shall start from Calcutta and go by way of Assam to Szechuan. 
The Burma Road was something of an engineering feat; this 
further project would be a still greater one and would bring 
China and India far closer together than they are now; though 
it should be remembered that already by air-routes Calcutta is 
less than twenty-four hours from Chungking. So, after a long 
period of relative indifference, China is again turning towards 
India and Burma and they towards her. There are many small 
indications that this is not only an affair of trade routes and 
commerce, important as they are, but also of personalities and 
ideals. These two types of forces may combine to forge very 
close and important links. 

The Burmese government has already sent a mission of 
goodwill to China; I heard one of their members address a 
university audience in Chengtu, which had assembled to hear 
Messiah, and the presence of the Burmese mission was in the 
nature. of a surprise. The Chinese government has returned the 
compliment and has also sent a special delegation representing 
Chinese Buddhists. The Burmese are predominantly Buddhist, 
and, in her never-ceasing propaganda in Burma, Japan has laid 
great stress on the fact that she too is a Buddhist country. China 
has felt it wise to draw attention to the presence of Buddhism 
in China and sent this delegation, which included I think (I have 
not been able to verify this statement) the most famous of living 
Chinese Buddhists, the monk Tai Hsii. 
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The appeal of a common religion has also been made use of 
by a delegation of Chinese Muslims sent to visit their fellow- 
Muslims in neighbouring countries, including of course those 
of India. We do not think of China as a leading Muslim country, 
but there are large and powerful Muslim groups, mainly in 
Kansu and Yunnan; and China’s most eminent soldier after 
Chiang Kai-shek, Pei Chung-hsi, is a member of that faith. 

But probably of greater impoftance than these ancient faiths 
is the appeal of a common resurgent nationalism and of political 
movements fairly far to the left. The National Congress of India 
has not only passed resolutions condemning Japan and expressing 
its sympathy with China; it has given concrete expression to that 
sympathy by sending a fully equipped ambulance unit with 
Indian doctors attached. These doctors have worked mainly in 
the Yenan district of Shensi, which is under the Eighth Route 
Army, formerly Communist. Jawaharlal Nehru himself, that 
important leader of the Indian Congress, came to China in 
August 1939 on a visit to the national government. Most of his 
time was spent in Chungking, but he paid a brief visit to Chengtu, 
where he addressed a student audience on the subject of the 
growing reality and importance of relations between China and 
India, and the type of peaceful relations of mutual benefit to 
both that he hoped would grow up. His visit to China was to have 
lasted a month, but it was cut short by the outbreak of war 
between Great Britain and Germany. 

This growing rapprochement between two great peoples, 
so vast in population and of such great potential strength, may 
be of much importance if it becomes a living reality. Both are 
peace-loving peoples, both are desirous of improving the lot of 
their own peoples rather than of dominating others and both are 
increasingly conscious of the overwhelming importance of their 
rural populations. Both at the moment have strong left-wing 
movements and both have much of their energy and thought 
taken up with the struggle against another country, whose desire 
to dominate them seems to stand in the way of their own 
legitimate self-development, China with Japan, India with Great 
Britain (though it would probably be fair to say that Indian 
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opinion of British rule would vary more than Chinese opinion 
of Japanese rule). 

It is far too early to tell what, if anything, will be the outcome 
of this new orientation of relationships in Asia, as between India 
and Burma on the one hand and China on the other. But certainly 
it is an orientation which cannot and should not be ignored by 
any of the readers of this Review who happen to be British, or 
by that still larger number who are Christians. 

Great Britain’s policy in the Far East has been somewhat 
hesitant. We have been reluctant to face the fact that we could 
not remain good friends with both Japan and China and that to 
try to do so was to fall out with both. Gradually the logic of 
events and Japan’s own action are driving us into closer and closer 
co-operation with what is becoming known as the A.B.C.D! 
front in the Far East. General Wavell did not go to Chungking, 
that was only a rumour put out by a Japanese agency; but the 
fact that it could be reported and for a time believed shows that 
there are circumstances in which it might be a fact and not 
a fancy. We cannot stand alone in the Far East, and from a 
purely materialist point of view we surely stand to gain from 
being on genuinely friendly terms with China. Yet can we 
remain on good terms with China on the basis of full equality 
if we appear as an oppressor towards another great oriental 
people? The Chinese are bound to become more and more 
aware of British policy in India; is it such that it can bear 
the light of their full scrutiny? Must we not admit that while in 
the British Empire there is one strand of thought and develop- 
ment marked by an ever-growing freedom and grant of self- 
government, there is another strand of old-fashioned imperialism, 
marked by a desire to dominate and control, by racial arrogance 
and social snobbishness? We cannot appear in both réles and at 
the same time follow a successful policy in Asia. If we under- 
stand the trend of affairs in the East rightly, we shall perhaps see 
ourselves more clearly and know better what path we ought to 
take. 

And what of the Christian Church? Few who attended the 


* American, British, Chinese, Dutch. 
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great meeting at Madras would say that any two among the 
so-called Younger Churches are more important than those of 
India and China. Certainly no other church rivalled them in the 
ability of their leadership. Their future development is of great 
importance for the Church Universal, and it might mean a good 
deal for the future of the churches in India, Burma and China 
if they could come into close contact with each other at this 
moment of crisis in world affairs, and when they themselves are 
at the early stages of throwing off mission control and are standing 
on their own feet. So far as I have had any chance to observe, 
the gifts of Indian Christians are different from those of the 
Chinese and they could learn much from each other. They might 
be prepared to take from one another what they find it hard to 
take from their western friends, what indeed we may not have 
to give. It is not for me to say what it is they could teach each 
other, but I am sure that a close contact between all three 
countries, especially at this time, would mean an increased 
understanding of the mind of Christ and of the will of God for 
this unhappy world. 

Steps in this direction have already been taken, but they are 
only a beginning. When I returned from Madras I had the 
privilege of travelling over the recently opened Burma Road with 
a party of seven, truly representative of the Church Universal. 
There were two American missionaries, one Canadian, one 
Chinese and myself (British) returning to work in China. The 
other two were an Indian pastor from Bengal and a Burmese 
pastor from Rangoon going on a mission of goodwill to the 
Church in China at this time of difficulty and distress. Their 
coming was appreciated; they spoke to many people in different 
parts of free China and -helped to bring home to Chinese 
Christians the true universality of the Church. They could only 
reach the outskirts of occupied China in Shanghai, but they 
could see something there of what invasion and occupation 
meant; their sympathy and understanding were quickened and 
their appreciation of the problems deepened. All such missions 
help to make the Church a living reality, and give a truer back- 
ground to its thinking. Another step in the same direction is 
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the proposal to set up an office of the International Missionary 
Council in the Far East, but that has been difficult to make 
effective under war conditions. At any rate these actions indicate 
that the Christian Church is not unaware of the possibilities 
of the new situation. 

One final point that should be emphasized is the importance 
in the world to-day of recognizing that religion and politics 
cannot be kept in watertight compartments. It is surely in- 
creasingly clear that the free functioning of the Christian Church 
is dependent upon the nature of the political ideas and institu- 
tions in any given country. In the closely inter-related world of 
to-day, it will become increasingly difficult for those of us who 
are missionaries from the West to take our full share in the great 
new development of the Church in Asia if our own governments 
do not attain certain standards of generosity and justice. Those 
of us who are members of the British Empire have reason to be 
proud of some of its achievements, but viewed from our position 
as members of the Church Universal we have reason also to be 
ashamed. We hope and believe that in the time of new develop- 
ments that lies ahead Indian, Burmese and Chinese Christians 
will exercize a wise and moderating influence for good in their 
own countries. How much greater is the responsibility of those 
of us who are members of countries long since Christian, in 
some of which the Christian religion is by law established? There 
is no need to labour this point. Every new turn of affairs, 
especially any close rapprochement between two great countries 
such as India and China, brings out afresh how closely inter- 
twined are all aspects of policy; and still more how great are 


the opportunities of the Christian Church in the days that 
are to come. 


Eva Dykes SPICER 
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LIVING RELIGIONS AND 
A WORLD FAITH 


By NICOL MACNICOL, D.Lrrr., D.D. 


[X his review (in the April number of the Jnternational Review 

of Missions) of Professor W. E. Hocking’s Hibbert Lectures 
on Living Religions and a World Faith Professor H. H. Farmer 
tells us that the book ‘should be pondered by anyone interested 
in, or responsible for, the missionary task of the Church’. Pro- 
fessor Hocking possesses qualifications—his philosophical dis- 
tinction, his personal acquaintance with the great living religions 
and his knowledge of and sympathy with the work of Christian 
missions—which give an exceptional authority to his serious and 
persuasive study of the relation to each other of those world 
faiths with which he deals. For that reason I wish to consider 
his book further, especially the section which is headed ‘Some 
Characteristics of Oriental Religions’. It is one of the excellences 
of Professor Hocking’s approach to these religions that he is not 
content with the accounts of them that the text-books give. He 
tries to see them with what he calls their ‘growing edges’, as 
they live and are changing and renewing themselves all the 
time. It is indeed upon this growth and capacity to change that 
he bases a great part of his theory of the right relation of the 
Christian missionary to them. Because of this characteristic 
that he sees in them he maintains that the oriental religions 
actually possess ‘immunity to disproof’. No religion, he cate- 
gorically affirms, ‘can be identified with a metaphysical position; 
nor can the issues between them be stated in such terms’. My 
own experience would lead me to a similar conclusion as to 
their power to resist intellectual assaults, though not altogether 
on the same ground. A ‘rational refutation of Hinduism’ such as 
a distinguished Brahman Christian, Nehemiah Goreh, attempted 
in a book bearing that name two generations ago is not likely to 
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prove successful because Hinduism—and every other religion as 
well—appeals to much more of man than his reason. 

It would seem that it is mainly upon his conviction that 
a living religion cannot be refuted, as though it were a doctrine 
or a metaphysic, that Professor Hocking bases his argument 
against the aggressive activities of Christian missions. ‘Living 
thought and living religion can never stand still’, he says, and 
so it cannot be pinned down to a single doctrinal position and 
disproved. He lays down the principle that ‘from any position 
partially false there is a nisus toward a truer position’, and we 
have no right to interfere with that ‘nisus’ or to bar out the 
possibility of a true position being reached within the religion 
itself. ‘It follows that no imperfect position can be fastened upon 
any religion as its true position. . . . The better stage of truth is 
on the line of march of each religion and can rightly be claimed 
by each religion as its own.’ 

These sentences embody what may be described as the 
centre around which the argument of this book revolves. Because 
of this guiding principle Professor Hocking strongly deprecates 
interference by the followers of one religion with the beliefs of 
the followers of other religions. He believes that the improve- 
ment in them will be ‘relatively slow and impersonal’ but that 
it should be brought about by themselves. He is accordingly 
convinced that it would be ‘a tragic mistake’ if Christianity 
*, . » Were to push for the demolition of the old structures’. 

With a good deal of this argument the Christian missionary 
will feel sympathy. There are definite limits to what one man 
can essay for another in this region of the spirit. At the same 
time Professor Hocking himself recognizes that there is such a 
thing as what he calls ‘the virtue of a virile intolerance’ and that 
Christianity has been right to exercize it. If it were only ‘any 
little man’ who announced his ‘Either—Or’ in the presence of 
Christianity and Buddhism the decision between them would 
assuredly not be within his jurisdiction. All of us have need to 
remember that we are ‘little men’ and that we have no right to 
pronounce our petty judgments on the religions of the ages. The 
missionary when he stands before the great religions must tread 
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softly for he treads on men’s dreams. But there are choices 
that are made for us and not by us and they call, as 
Professor Hocking himself sees, for ‘the stern Either—Or 
of decision’. 

To test, however, the validity of Professor Hocking’s main 
thesis it will be best to examine it as he applies it to two great 
religions about which he, like the rest of us, has to form con- 
sidered opinions, namely Islam and Hinduism. He sees the 
missionary justifying to himself his aggressive approach to the 
Muslim by what he calls ‘the Christian judgment’ that Allah 
is ‘a distant God’. Professor Hocking, on the contrary, believes 
that a Muslim may find in his own experience that God is all- 
loving, and ‘how can the Christian deny him the right to that 
development within his own religion?’ Certainly no one can 
deny him that right and every Christian should rejoice when a 
Muslim makes that discovery and brings it into his religious life 
and his approach to God. About that there can be no dispute 
and Professor Hocking does the cause of missions a service 
when he calls upon the Christian missionary to remember it. 

It remains true, nevertheless, that Al-Hallaj—whom Pro- 
fessor Hocking quotes as recognizing the love of God—is a 
lonely exception in the great company of the adherents of Islam 
and that to the ordinary Muslim Allah is a remote and intimi- 
dating deity. I do not claim to speak of Muslims and their faith 
with the authority that a wide and intimate acquaintance with 
them would give, but we all know that the symbols ‘near’ and ‘far’ 
when applied to God do not, of course, refer to actual propinquity 
but describe a spiritual relationship. What ‘nearness’ means is 
admirably indicated by Robert Browning when he says that God 
has set His creatures ‘as it were an handbreadth off’ from Him, 


Able, his own word saith, to grieve him, 
But able to glorify him, too, 
As a mere machine could never do. 


1 Let me interpolate here in extenuation of Karl Barth’s phrase, referred to again 
and again by Professor Hocking, about ‘howling with the wolves’, that he was evidently 
thinking primarily when he used these words of the new paganisms of Europe and his 
heart was hot within him. 
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But the distance of Allah from his worshipper makes the relation 
between them not that of a father with a son who can sadden 
his father’s heart or make it glad, but that of a king—an Oriental 
king—with a subject or of a master with a slave. 

Professor Hocking says in one place that ‘religions have 
physiognomies’. Is it unjust to Islam to say: that we see here 
its physiognomy? Sir Muhammad Iqbal, whom Professor 
Hocking quotes with respect, in a discussion of Islamic fatalism 
illustrates it as commonly understood by Muslims by a saying 
of Napoleon, ‘I am a thing, not a person’. I am not sure that 
Professor Hocking does not admit this prostrate and helpless 
state of man before Allah when, discussing with a touch of scorn 
the devices of mediation by which man and God are in other 
religions brought together, he adds ‘If his [the Muslim’s] escape 
from the intermediate clutter leaves him stark, it also clarifies 
his soul’. There have been and are Christians, it is true, who, as 
Professor Hocking himself describes them, ‘take a step back- 
wards out of Christianity toward a re-enslavement of the human 
soul’ and there have been also some in Islam, such as Al-Hallaj, 
who can describe ‘this mean and crumbling clod’ as the ‘loved 
and lover of Almighty God’, but these are rare exceptions in 
both cases. Professor Hocking is going much too far when he 
affirms that ‘to the good Muslim God is surely a near and 
present God, more so than to most Christians’. 

Of no religion that can be justly described as fatalistic—and 
without question Islam must be so described—can it be claimed 
that its God is near. I can speak with a more intimate knowledge 
of Hinduism than of Islam and of it too in its dominant aspect 
I would affirm that it leaves God far off from his worshipper, 
so far off indeed and so empty of significance that Advaitists 
often feel the necessity of creating a secondary god to take the 
place in their ordinary lives of the empty Absolute. One reason 
why this is so is that here again we have a religion which in its 
prevailing temper is fatalistic. It is indeed bound to fatalism by 
a double chain, its Vedantic monism and its law of karma. If it 
is urged that the application of monistic principles to the conduct 
of life is only likely to affect the reflective classes, the facts in 
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India prove that this is not so. To take a single example, a popular 
saying frequently quoted by the humblest classes to explain 
away wrong-doing is ‘the doer and the Causer-to-do are one’. 
The karma-rebirth theory while it has quite a different origin 
and history is equally widespread and equally harmful in its 
influence. The outlook upon life that this twofold fatalism 
produces is one element that enters into the spirit of Hinduism 
with its tranquil or, rather, its apathetic acceptance of both 
good and ill. The God of the pantheist may be said to be 
‘closer to us than breathing and nearer than hands and feet’, 
but in any sense that implies spiritual fellowship he is infinitely 
remote. 

Fatalism may, it is true, in some heroic instances create, 
as did Stoicism, ‘the imperturbable man’, but the Christian 
believes (however seldom in his case it is actually attained) that 
there is a far higher imperturbability that is attainable than that 
of Stoicism. Professor Hocking holds that this kind of man is 
produced more frequently in India than in any other part of 
the world to-day and that may be true. But perhaps Aristotle’s 
‘magnanimous man’ is nearer to what India produces than the 
stern Stoic ideal. The bhakti theists of India (to whose often 
unavailing protests against the barrenness of advaita doctrine I 
cannot here refer) had reason to know the quality of the superior 
persons created by what they call ‘the haughty Vedant creed’. 
There is much that is impressive in their aloofness but does it 
embody a ‘value’ that we would desire to include in the final 
world-faith? Much of this serenity will depart from Hinduism 
if it, as Professor Hocking sees it already doing, really ‘begins 
to heave away from the philosophy of mdyd and from a passive 
social attitude’. There have been movements in this direction in 
some quarters within Hinduism already and in such cases we 
can see moral fervour displacing aequanimitas. One hears little of 
imperturbability in the accounts that we have of the founder of 
the Arya Samaj and of Swami Vivekananda. It is true that the 
philosophy of mdyd has never been accepted in all its rigidity 
even by the Vedantist, else he must needs go out of the world, 
but it has always been a depressant in the life of India and it has 
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excluded from the Hindu’s cosmic outlook the idea of a divine 
purpose and with it in large measure the shining virtue of hope. 

- My aim, however, is to show that not only is it untrue that 
all the religions are heading in the same direction, the only 
difference being in the pace of their advance, but that on the 
contrary such religions as Hinduism and Islam are radically 
opposed in their teaching to Christianity and indeed to Professor 
Hocking’s ‘emerging filaments of faith’. If that is so should 
Christians be content to leave these religions ‘to the kindly 
offices of time’? I do not indeed think that Professor Hocking 
desires that we should do so, but he certainly condemns the 
missionary’s ‘aggressive conscience which is restless until it 
conveys its particular gospel’. If it is ‘hell and the devil’ that are 
behind this aggressive conscience then the sooner we are rid of 
it the better. Aggressiveness is a hateful quality in anyone, but 
it should not be a necessary quality for the Christian missionary 
—aindeed it must be cast out of the heart of anyone who desires 
fittingly to convey to men the message of the God Who has 
come near to us in Christ Jesus. There is nothing aggressive in 
St Paul’s conception of the missionary as an ambassador on behalf 
of Christ, ‘as though God were entreating by us, we beseech’. 

Professor Hocking believes that it is missionary zeal which 
creates those ‘seeds of rivalry among faiths’ that he desires so 
much to eradicate. His aim is ‘the conquest of estrangement 
among the seekers of God’. There could be no more deeply 
Christian aim than this and every true Christian must welcome 
this book for the persuasive conviction with which he urges it 
upon us. We believe that Hindus and Muslims through the 
ages have sought God and that they have done so because God 
first sought them. Because of both these convictions we must 
reverence their reverences and remember that the next best 
sect to the finders are the seekers. For that reason the missionary 
must stand by the side of every sincere seeker within the religions 
and everyone endeavouring, however imperfectly, to remould 
his religion nearer to what he sees it should be; and the missionary 
must do so without any ulterior motive save that the seeker 
should become in his own person and by his own experience a 
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finder of a richer and a fuller truth. But that must not mean 
that no one should travel beyond the bounds of his religious 
inheritance, that each must remain always the prisoner of his 
inherited habits of thought and feeling. Why should it be for- 
bidden to the Christian to desire to bring Christ Jesus into his 
brother’s experience even if the coming of this Stranger should 
turn much of his inner world upside down? Is it arrogance on 
the Christian’s part to-seek to set not ‘the Christ symbol’ but 
the historic fact of Christ in the midst of the efforts of the re- 
forming Hindu or Muslim if he believes that in him we have the 
emergence of ‘a pin-point rock’ of the infinite reality of God, 
something stable and sure amid the wavering and uncertain 
dreams and resolves of men? 

It is true that Christianity is largely, as Professor Hocking 
says, ‘clogged, barnacled and misrepresented by its western 
entanglement’ but there is that still alive and powerful within 
its temporary casing which can pass over into a new environ- 
ment and can transform what in it is amiss. That will mean 
sometimes that he to whom it comes will burn what he had 
adored and adore what he had burned, but he need not for that 
reason become disinherited and rootless. Whatever was the case 
yesterday, to-day the Christian Indian and still more the 
Christian Chinese is loyal to his own land and loves and is ready 
to suffer for his own people, and he is proud as well, in so far as 
he has awakened to the discovery of it, of his ancient cultural 
heritage. The business of the Christian missionary is to bring 
Christ into the midst, not of Hinduism or Islam, but of the hopes 
and fears and aspirations of those who profess these creeds. If 
there is, as Professor Hocking holds, ‘a profound spiritual 
union of the will of Jesus and the will of God’, then we have 
there something on another plane from what Buddha claimed 
to bring or what the Koran or the Upanishads teach. No one 
should be denied the blessing that flows down to poor, sad 
humanity through the medium of that spiritual union. 


Nicot MAcNICcOoL 








THE OLD WAY AND THE NEW 
TO THE MUSLIM HEART 


By D. JAKOB S. ENDERLIN ! 


| order to throw light from many sides on this subject, those men 

should be heard who have spent twenty years and more in practical 
missionary service among the Muslims and with whom I have to some 
extent been in touch through the three conferences for missionaries to 
Muslims (Cairo, 1906, Lucknow, 1911 and Jerusalem, 1924). 

A well-known question leads us at once to the heart of our subject: 
‘Has Christianity something to offer to Islam?’ One group has an answer, 
though a threadbare one, ready to hand: ‘Islam is the religion which suits 
the Arabs and therefore it is good enough for them.’ But these people do 
not then proceed to the conclusion that Christianity is the religion which 
suits Christians and that therefore it should be exclusively theirs. Let us 
say at once that the question must be formulated quite differently for us 
missionaries: “What does Christianity contain that is not found in Islam?’ * 

The Muslims answer this question from their own point of view 
when they maintain in reply that Islam has much to offer to the Christian 
world. 

A young missionary going out for the first time to a Muslim mission 
field is at once quite staggered by the fact that the Muslim is at least as 
zealous in seeking to convert him to Islam as he is diligent in trying to 
win the Muslim for Christ. That is only the first of a series of shocks 
which he suffers and as he gradually sets about the work he discovers 
that the truism which he has always heard at home is entirely to the 
point, that the Muslim of all human creatures is the most difficult to bring 
under the influence of the Gospel. 

A survey of the past hundred years of missionary work among Muslims 
shows us in most Muslim spheres only quite meagre progress. In one or 
two countries remarkable successes are apparent, especially in the Nether- 
lands Indies, where Islam is described as ‘ingrafted’, and in Iran, among 
the Shi'ite. But in contrast to this success there are the inroads of Islam 

1 Translated from an article published in the Evangelisches Missions-Magazin (Basel), 
January 1941. 


® See W. Wilson Cash: “The Christian Approach to Muslims’ (The Missionary Review 
of the World, October 1937). . 
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into the churches of the Near East. In Egypt it is estimated that from 
five to eight hundred Copts go over to Islam every year. The history 
of Islam reveals a perpetual encirclement of Christianity. The Bible 
lands which once were Christian are to-day predominantly Muslim. 
The greater part of the population in Syria, Palestine and Egypt follows 
Islam to-day. The Christian Church of North Africa is completely effaced 
and in Nubia and the Sudan, in what were once purely Christian spheres, 
Islam has taken deep root. 

Nevertheless the home church sends missionaries to these lands, in it 
a continuing attempt to remove the accusation that has been levelled 
at the Church that it has neglected the evangelization of the Muslim world 
as a recognized obligation. And the missionary to the Muslim, although 
disappointed and disillusioned, goes his way forward in unshakable faith 
and unbroken courage, preaching Christ the Crucified as the only hope 
of the world. One need only think of pioneers like Raymund Lull, 
Henry Martyn, Gottlieb Pfander and many another in more recent times. 
The difficult situation in which missions to the Muslims as a whole are 
placed to-day justifies us in pausing for a few moments to study from 
entirely new viewpoints the task which lies before us. 

Why is the Muslim world still immovable, unperturbed, indestruct- 
ible, like a rock standing in the sea, ‘le bloc inconvertissable’ (as it was 
described at the Roman Catholic conference at Louvain in 1930), and 
why in general is it still not disturbed by the witness of the missionaries? 
Many explanations could be given and a few may briefly be mentioned 
here. 

When the Muslim hordes overran the countries from Syria to the 
Sudan and the whole of North Africa, they found nominal Christians 
there who were ready to enter their battle-array and fight with them for 
their interests. The armies of the Prophet were daily increased in number 
through many who saw in Muhammad a liberator from the hated dominion 
of the Byzantine. The emperor of that time, as is well known, used the 
Church as an accommodating tool and most people of the day regarded 
Church and State as one. Within the Church, however, there were cleavages, 
and within its own ranks elements which destroyed its unity. The Roman 
and Greek churches were separated and the Greek and Coptic churches 
were no longér in communion with each other. The richly colourful 
ritual of the western church stands out in marked contrast to the simple 
forms of the mosque prayers. The use of images and the veneration 
of the Virgin in the churches suggested polytheism and the dogmatic 
conflicts over hair-splitting theological questions weakened the spiritual 
life of the Church. Actually the Christian faith was so disfigured by the 


Church of the time that men could no longer see Christ through the 
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labyrinth of ritualist and ceremonial practice, the selfish ambition of the 
princes of the churches and the abuse of the Church for secular aims. For 
this state of affairs the church leaders were responsible. The Roman or 
Greek mother church served as a pattern on which the churches every- 
where were slavishly modelled. The churches of North Africa do not seem 
to have borne any individual, indigenous and therefore really African 
features. In Arabia no translation of the Scriptures or of the Christian 
liturgy into the language of the people has been found. Since in Rome 
the church language was Latin, all the churches in North Africa as well 
were obliged to conduct their services in the Latin tongue. The same 
situation applied as regards Greek, the language in which the liturgical 
services were held in Constantinople, and the Greek language became the 
prevailing one in the churches of the whole Arabic-speaking world. 

These are no dead facts which belong to a historical past. Their 
effects are vitally apparent to-day and a careful study of them will help 
us in judging our present situation and in reflecting on new ways in 
missionary work among Muslims. 

The Gospel itself needs indeed no vindication. When once it is brought 
into contact with the innermost life of a man, it reveals itself unaided as 
the divine strength. But the methods by which it is presented can naturally 
vary a great deal. After the experiences of the last hundred years it is 
quite apparent that we must ask ourselves anew: how do we preach the 
Gospel in Muslim countries? 

The old method of missionary work consisted in general of an attack 
on Islam as an anti-Christian religion and on Muhammad as a false 
prophet with a claim that was in opposition to Christ the only Redeemer. 
Through this antithesis between Muhammad and Christ missionaries 
have created on the Muslim side an unmistakably hostile attitude to 
Christ. Instead of deepening in the Muslim the impression that Christ 
towers above the Arabian prophet and by His very nature forbids a com- 
parative, parallel presentation of the two founders, the feelings of the 
Muslim have been severely hurt. This way of controversy was generally 
followed in evangelization and the result was that argument called forth 
counter-argument, attack was met with counter-attack, until the atmo- 
sphere was so charged that it was no longer possible to sit down peaceably 
with a Muslim and present the Christian message without its leading to an 
embittered conflict. In contrast to these methods we must seriously look 
for a new, better way. 

Dr Cash, in the article mentioned above, describes as vital to any new 
attempt at a missionary approach to the Muslim an understanding of his 
innermost longings and of what religion means to him. We should make 
every effort to meet him with an honest goodwill. All too often we have 
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used the Koran simply for purposes of controversy and in that way have 
quite forgotten that it contains the spiritual pilgrimage of a man who un- 
doubtedly embarked upon it with sincerity and who brought about in his 
country a reformation which hardly anyone else has achieved. As a 
precedent for seeking to grasp Muslim piety we may consider briefly 
the Muslim life of prayer. We often hear it said that Muslim prayer is 
nothing but a collection of words and forms learnt off by heart which 
must be repeated five times a day. If in talking to a Muslim about prayer 
I am convinced at heart that he knows no real prayer life I begin with a 
prejudice and a presupposition which make fellowship with him simply 
impossible. Muslims have often been heard praying freely and without 
making use of any of the usual forms and there can be no doubt of the 
strength and genuineness of the prayer. In 1913, during a journey of 
several weeks by camel to Dongola in the Sudan, I was quite touched in 
a village of the Mahas region by the evening prayer of an old Muslim 
which he added of his own free will to the five prescribed legal prayers. 
This Tahadjdjud corresponds to the Christian vigils, following the example 
of the Christian ascetics, and is based on places in the Koran in suras xxv, 
65; xvii, 80; LXXxvI, 25-6; x1, 116 and many others. It consists of recitals 


from the Koran but also of the free invocation of God. The Muslim 
al-Ghazali says of this prayer: 


Before the prayer time dawns the servant of God must be in a state of inward 
collectedness and reflection and must take care not to let his thoughts wander 
or be diverted from his purpose. He should have nothing in his mind but God 
alone. Those who enter upon prayer should reflect with their whole hearts upon 
God alone and they will then go on from prayer to prayer and will continue for 


a long time in that state of inward collectedness even though they have ceased 
to pray. 


Here is revealed a profound understanding of prayer, on which a common 
platform could be built for an exchange of experiences in prayer life 
between Christians and Muslims. Why should the approach to the Muslims 
not take the form of a discussion on prayer? In Accho, Palestine, I often 
visited the dervish monastery of Schadhilija and attended the Zikr (the 
religious exercize of the mystical orders). It generally closed with the lead- 
ing sheikh blowing with his breath upon each individual dervish in order 
to communicate something to him of his spirit of devotion. I was forcibly 
reminded of John xx, 22. After the Zikr—I was as a rule the only visitor— 
the dervishes with whom I was to some extent friends asked me to sit 
in their midst. I sat like the rest of them on a skin, and many a fruitful 
discussion of the sayings of Jesus in St John’s Gospel took place in that 
way. At those times it often struck me how much the Sufis have in their 
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writings that accords with the New Testament, as for example ‘a Sufi 
is a man whose heart is pure before God’. Another has described Sufism 
as ‘enmity to the world and love for the Lord’. As Christians we lay the 
main stress on the need for a personal spiritual experience. Could we not 
study the Muslims more carefully to see whether in their lives they have 
not had similar experiences? Marcus Abd el-Masih, a former Muslim 
and now perhaps the most spiritually-minded of all indigenous pastors in 
the Nile valley, told me personally that his conversion to Christianity had 
been made much easier by the fact that as a Muslim he had led a very 
earnest and inward life of prayer. 

. Where does all this lead us? Not to any kind of syncretism but to a re- 
thinking of ultimate values, even though they should be found indeed in 
quite another religion. We lose nothing if we see in other religions as well 
the broken rays of the light of Him who is the light of the world. We do 
nothing to belittle the honour and glory of Christ if we see how that true 
light lights every man who comes into the world and opens his heart to 
its rays. St Paul spoke truly when he said that ‘He had not left Himself 
without witness’ and we could perhaps discover in Islam and the Koran 
altars inscribed ‘to the unknown god’. If we find evidence of the testimony 
of the spirit in part of the Muslim doctrine and in the lives of earnest 
Muslims let us not forget that the spirit must in the end always lead to 
Christ and that no one can say that Jesus is the Lord but by the Holy 
Ghost (1 Cor. xii, 3). If we abandoned ourselves more completely to 
the spirit of God and brought ourselves to realize that God is-also at work 
in the Muslim world, then we should learn to see our tasks in a new light, 
and in an entirely new relationship to earlier conceptions. We shall be 
satisfied if we can make our lives useful as the living grain of seed which 
falls into the earth and dies. We shall neither grieve because at first it 
produces so few conversions from Islam, nor be disturbed that men 
call Muhammad a prophet. We see Christ lifted up high above him as 
the living force which reveals itself mightily in the lives of men. 


Jaxon S. ENDERLIN. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


CuristiAN Doctrine. By J. S. WHALE, D.D. London: Cambridge University 
Press. 7s. 6d. 1941. 


S Bae things strike one immediately about this series of lectures by the 
President of Cheshunt: the timeliness of their appearance and the 
classical orthodoxy of their content. Within the last few months the 
present reviewer has been repeatedly asked to recommend ‘a book which 
tells all about Christian doctrine’; and though the shelves of the British 
Museum groan beneath the weight of theological learning, it has not been 
very easy to reply. There are plenty of devotional books, plenty of historical 
and liturgical books, plenty of commentaries and sectarian apologetics and 
plenty of books dealing with particular aspects of Christian theology, such 
as Christology or the arguments for Theism; but a book written in modern 
terms, and published at a reasonable price, which presents the whole 
structure of Christian doctrine in a manner acceptable to all the great 
communions is a rarer thing than one might suppose. Dr Whale’s book 
goes a long way towards supplying what the intelligent enquirer needs. 

Let us make no mistake about the need. It is not true that the ordinary 
man is indifferent to doctrine. Nor is it true that everyone could agree 
happily about ‘Christian principles’, if only these could be dissociated 
from an ‘out-moded dogma’. That is the wishful thought of distressed 
Humanists, clinging desperately to their own rigid dogma of the self- 
sufficiency of man, in the midst of a world catastrophe which gives it the 
lie. There is a younger generation which insistently calls upén Christians 
to advance some intelligible reason for their faith and which, looking 
critically upon the figure of Jesus of Nazareth as the alleged source of 
‘Christian principles’ and the alleged example of the ‘Christian way of 
life’, demands, in tones which require an answer, ‘by what authority he 
does these things’. 

It is frequently asserted that, even if there were a demand for ‘Christian 
doctrine’, the churches could not satisfy it, because they cannot agree 
about what the doctrine is. This is not true either. Their agreement is 
much closer than most people realize, or than Antichrist is willing to 


admit. The churches are largely to blame for the misunderstanding, since 
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they rather tend to take their agreements for granted, while they wrangle 
vociferously about their differences. But if Dr Whale’s book in any way 
represents the trend of thought in the Free Churches, it is very clear that 
on seven-tenths of the doctrinal issues the churches are emphatically at 
one. There is scarcely a word in these eight lectures that Catholics would 
not heartily endorse. They might, indeed, desire certain additions and 
amplifications as regards, for example, the authority of the Church or the 
doctrine of the Last Things; but on the great fundamental matters of the 
nature of God, man and Christ, the Sacraments and the doctrine of the 
Trinity, they would find little to cavil at and little to add. 

That there is a great split to-day in Christendom, nobody would deny; 
but the line of cleavage does not run between Catholic and Protestant or 
between Conformist and Nonconformist. It runs, as it ran sixteen centuries 
ago, between Arius and Athanasius—between those who believe that 
salvation is of God and those who believe that salvation is of man. Those 
who uphold ‘Christian principles’, but assert at the same time that Christ 
was not God, are asserting (however much they may deny it) that in the 
last resort their faith and ethics rely only on a human sanction. The 
indiscriminate use of the word ‘Christian’ for those who follow Christ 
as a Marxian follows Marx and for those who believe that Jesus was 
incarnate God, ‘consubstantial with the Father’, is responsible more 
than anything else for the popular impression that there is no agreement 
among the churches. It is not an easy thing to force the issue, since many * 
of the Arians occupy Protestant pulpits; but the matter is as vital now 
as in the days of Constantine or of Christ. Vague talk about ‘divine 
inspiration’, ‘religious genius’ or ‘unique like-mindedness with God’ only 
bridges the gulf with a frail crust of words that will not stand up to the 
slightest pressure. If anybody thinks that Christian dogma leaves people 
cold, let him assert in unequivocal language that Jesus is very God, and 
the flood of angry correspondence swamping his letter-box will promptly 
undeceive him. But this is not a quarrel between the churches; it is a 
quarrel between Christianity and Humanism. 

It is therefore with some excitement that we search Dr Whale’s pages 
for the unequivocal phrase. As early as p. 13 he raises the issue : 


[Jesus] is more than teacher, reformer, or prophet. That God was in Christ is 
the very basis and raison d’étre of Christian doctrine. 


That expression, however, might (as he points out) be taken ambiguously: 
it has no meaning 


unless we take our stand with the New Testament at one decisive point. That 


is the point where God manifests Jesus as the Son of God with power, by the 
Resurrection from the dead. 
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Even this might suggest a difference of substance between ‘God’ and 
‘the Son of God’: will Dr Whale allow his readers to escape through this 
favourite loophole? He will not. He is not even content to say (p. 68) that 
Jesus is ‘God’s presence and His very Self under the veil of human life’. 
On p. 94 he affirms bluntly in the language which is above all abhorrent 
to the Humanist: 


According to Christian theology, the Being who goes deliberately and freely 
to his death is not a human personality, but the second ‘person’ of the Trinity, 
God incarnate. 


And on p. 104 he sums up in fourteen words the classic doctrine of the 
double nature: ‘He is what God means by “‘Man’”’. He is what man means 
by “God”’.’ 


In unfolding his Christology, Dr Whale thus uses a certain gradualness, 
as though easing his readers down a steep ramp of argument into the 
deep waters of oecumenical orthodoxy. This, indeed, is the way of the 
progressive revelation to the disciples themselves: “Thou art the Messiah’; 
‘thou art the Son of the living God’; ‘My Lord and my God’—in that 
order. But there is no doubt about the position that is finally reached. 
And, that being so, it is not surprising that the doctrines of sacrifice and 
atonement, and especially the doctrine of the Eucharist, should be 
presented in a fully Catholic and sacramental sense, since what we think 
of sacrifice and sacrament is determined by what we think of the Incarna- 
tion. Incidentally, Dr Whale gives short shrift to some of the more 
repulsive and nonsensical misrepresentations about the Atonement: 


Do not say that Christian soteriology makes God the Father an Oriental 
Tyrant, unless you wish to expose yourself to the charge of theological illiteracy. 


And he clears up one very common source of misunderstanding by the 
terse statement: “The Creator is himself Redeemer.’ 

As regards the doctrine of Sin and Grace, Dr Whale keeps the classical 
middle way, vigorously rejecting the exaggerated “Total Corruption- 
ism’ of the Continental Reformers, as well as the complacent Pelagian 
Humanism to which it was the retort. But he rightly insists on the central 
truth in the Reformers’ teaching, namely: 


that the depravity which sin has produced in human nature extends to the whole 
of it... that there is no part of man’s nature, not even his virtue, which 
remains unaffected by it. 


This is the assertion which the twentieth-century ‘progressive’ will 
neither accept nor even try to understand, since his whole ideology is 
based on the unexamined dogma that human nature is ‘all right at bottom’. 
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The trouble is, alas, precisely ‘at bottom’, where Christianity and the 
psychology of the unconscious unite to place it; but Christianity, it seems, 
cannot possibly be right, even if science says so. 

Dr Whale’s book is extremely welcome, both as an assistance to those 
who need, for themselves or others, a comprehensive and coherent 
exposition of Christian doctrine that is at once brief, profound and adapted 
to the adult modern mind; and also as affording ocular proof of essential 
doctrinal agreement among the churches. Moreover, it is written in a 
vigorous and pithy style (O si sic omnes!). Of its trenchant and memorable 
phrases there is room to quote only two: ‘Belief in God is an absolute 
presupposition of all rational enquiry.’ “The obligation to be intelligent 
is always a moral obligation.’ It is perhaps too much to hope that 
‘theological illiterates’ will read Christian Doctrine before attacking, in the 
daily press and elsewhere, a ‘Christian doctrine’ that is not Christian and 
a doctrinal disagreement among the churches which does not, in fact, 
exist. Still—it is there for them to read if they choose; and hope, after all, 
is one of the theological virtues. 


Dorotuy L. SAYERS. 
Wirtuam, Essex. 





A JEW ON CHRISTIANITY 


Wuat I Bewieve. By SHotem Ascu. New York: Putnam. $2.00. London: 
Routledge. 7s. 6d. 1941. 


oT is a noteworthy book from two points of view: as a modern 

confession of faith in the unique divine revelation entrusted to the 
Jews and as a Jewish appreciation of the divine mission of Christ and 
Christianity. 

Many modern Jews, schooled in the methods of the sciences, find in 
Spinozism or some other form of natural religion the only tenable restate- 
ment of the faith of their fathers. So, for example, Albert Einstein. Not so 
Sholem Asch. There is ‘something’ apprehensible by man through faith, 
he maintains, which is ‘not merely the obverse side of nature’, but the 
independent creative Source of nature, God, of whose will nature is but 
the ‘agent’. The faith which apprehends God’s transcendent will is man’s 
highest faculty, which most distinctively lifts him above the animals. It is 
itself divinely implanted and divinely fostered, by a personal God who 
loves and seeks His creatures. It is a passionate ‘belonging’ to God, a 
trustful ‘close-clinging’ to God, which delivers man from his natural 
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fate and differs radically from mere ‘religion’, which is man’s attempt to 
surmount fate by allying himself with other created beings and trusting 
in his own pooled cultural resources. The typical expression of ‘religion’ 
is the proud self-pdssession of Socrates in the moment of his death; the 
typical expression of faith is the ‘weak, human death’ of Jesus, who ‘called 
like a forlorn child’ into the darkness and reached for ‘the finger of God, 
which was stretched out to him from the other side’. 

The faith in one transcendent God which began with Abraham is 
thtrefore unique among the religions of mankind. Concerning Abraham, 
Jewish tradition says ‘Until the coming of Abraham God was king only 
of the heavens; but Abraham came and crowned him the king of earth 
too’ (p. 65). From his time on there is a people living on earth under the 
‘authority’ of God’s revealed will; and this authority, renewed in every 
generation through prophets and leaders, becomes ‘a funnel through 
which the inspiration of divinity is poured into human nature’, and the 
race is transformed in widening circles: first a patriarchal ‘family’, then 
the ‘entire group’ of the Hebrew people; then the authority ‘spreads out 
to become, via the Christian faith, the same for the world of nations 
which created our civilization, good or bad’ (pp. 68, 69). 

Sholem Asch then goes on to make a ‘Declaration’ (p. 108) necessitated 
by the ‘ sharp utterances of zealots’ concerning the appreciation of Christ 
and Christianity revealed in his historical novel, The Nazarene. He speaks 
as a loyal Jew, not ‘driving a sort of religious bargain—you yield on this 
point, I’ll concede you the other—’ but maintaining his stand within the 
Jewish system, and trying in spite of all historic causes of ill-will to see 
and proclaim ‘the truth’ about Christ and Christianity. The truth, as he 
sees it, is that Jesus could not be accepted by the Jews because he spoke 
‘as one having authority’, spoke not as an expositor of Moses and the 
prophets, but ‘with the tongue of the power’, as a new Moses. Only if he 
had offered them the ‘sign’ for which they sought, the actual coming of 
the Messianic Age, ought they to have received him; but that sign he 
postponed to the day of his Second Coming, which is not yet. If he had 
not claimed fresh divine authority 


his sayings, his parables and his doctrine would have been among the pearls 
of the Ethics of the Fathers; his prayer would have been included in our psalter; 
his life would have been crowned with the crown of the martyr in the pages of 
the Agadah. We have lost a Prophet . . . that, however, was the price we paid 


in order that the Jewish genius might give the world a redeemer who brought it 
under the authority of God (p. 114). 


If Jesus had not a divinely authoritative mission to the Jews, Gamaliel’s 
test, the test of works, proves that his mission was nevertheless of God. 
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If it was not for the Jews, ‘it is certainly for the nations of the world, 
who have thereby been brought nearer to their father in heaven’. Asch 
goes on to speak of the work of the Christian apostles and the Christian 
churches with deep sympathy and appreciation—not only for James but 
for Peter and Paul, not only for the most Jewish elements in Christianity 
but for many elements supposedly alien to Judaism, such as the doctrine 
of the deity of Christ. And he sees in the present conflict of Christian 
civilization with a new demonic paganism the beginning of Messianic 
tribulations which may eventually bring repentant Jews and repentant 
Christians together into one true ‘remnant of Israel’ that has not bowed the 
knee to this new Baal; yes, may even bring them into a ‘single congregation 
of believers’. For himself, he confesses that when the axe of paganism 
strikes at the roots of Christian civilization, 


my heart rebels and the blood of my forefathers speaks within me . . . not alone 
for the sake of our share in it, but for the sake of our Christian brothers too. For 
if the tree falls, what will become of both of us? . . . It is my hope [he adds] that 
the closer community established in pain will be our reward in the days of our 
liberation. 


I can think of no better text for future conversations between Jews 
and Christians than this manly and magnanimous confession of a great 
Jewish Christophile. What Gandhi’s respect for Christ has meant in our 
relations with modern Hinduism, Sholem Asch’s can mean in our relations 
with the modern Jew. 

WALTER MARSHALL HoRTON 

OBERLIN COLLEGE, OHIO 


AFRICAN FREEDOM 


THE CoLour Bar IN East Arrica. By NorMAN Leys. London: The Hogarth 
Press. 6s. 1941. 

THE CaSE FOR AFRICAN FREEDOM. By Joyce Cary. London: Secker & Warburg. 
28. 1941. 


B* an interesting and valuable coincidence I had just finished one of 

the more recent ‘Penguins’ before taking up these books. I cannot 
imagine any more suitable supplementary reading than Along This Way 
by James Weldon Johnson, one of the foremost of contemporary Americans 
of colour whose work in prose, in poetry and in music has been so widely 
noted in recent years. The particular value of his book—which since 1933 
has been five times reprinted before appearing in ‘Penguin’ form—is that 
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it largely answers those who maintain—as against Leys and Cary—that 
there exists an inherent and permanent difference of intellectual capacity 
between white and black. It is, I think, a point of first-rate importance 
that such a book should be finding its way into many hands, side by side 
with the two now before us. 

One.hundred and fifty years ago, in a time of war and vast uneasiness, 
not only British oversea expansionism and colonial acquisition but also 
British missionary activity began to take shape. Because of this, we find 
first emancipation and then later the idea of trusteeship entering the 
historical record. To-day, and once again in a time of war and multiple 
human uncertainties, British Christianity is to be called to a new fight for 
justice and a new movement for emancipation. The justice which was 
purposed for all lands in Britain’s care has never been officially disowned 
by Government, but it has been increasingly undermined and made non- 
effective in practice by intense pressures in the spheres of finance and 
industry. Realizing the extent to which every Secretary of State for 
Colonies and Protectorates must be influenced by the government’s 
representatives abroad these modern pressures towards racial discrimina- 
tion have been astutely exerted there. And they have largely used this 
argument—though more and more to-day it is recognized to be false— 
that the black, because of inherent difference, can be dealt with ‘differ- 
ently’ from what would be obligatory had he been white. 

Readers of these two books will be amazed at the extent to which such 
local pressures, within this colony or that, have succeeded in manoeuvring 
the home government into Positions that are now seen to have been, and to 
be, very discreditable. It is our national reaction to this situation that i is 
of deep moment now. 

Leys and Cary present an interesting divergence as—the one basing 
personal testimony on East and the other on West African experience— 
they deal with suggestions for action. Cary does not believe that any 
‘wave of the hand’ solution is possible. Leys has the opposite opinion 
and for good reason. He cites (p. 23) the attempt of the New Zealand 
Company of 1843 to have our Treaty with the Maori overturned in the 
Company’s favour, and gives the Secretary of State’s reply: 


Lord Stanley entertains a different view of the respect due to an obligation 
contracted by the Crown of England, and his final answer must be that he will 


not admit that any person or Government can . . . despoil others of their lawful 
and equitable rights. 


That ‘wave of the hand’ gave us the free Maori partnership of to-day 
and scotched the plans of the financier and industrialist to manipulate 
the scales of justice in their own interest. Against the background of that 
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incident is set the deplorable story of the years 1903-1912 in Kenya, 
culminating as late as 1939 in advice given to His Majesty for an Order in 
Council which extinguished all Native rights in certain East African areas. 

It has to be noted, so far as Dr Leys’ book is concerned, that we are 
not dealing with the colour bar at all from the social angle, but with 
discrimination between white and black, to the latter’s detriment, in the 
new world into which we are forcing him for his labour. And the pressures 
of finance and industry are at this moment being strongly exerted in other 
areas than Kenya. We are face to face, too, with the post-war influence of 
South African colour politics far beyond the frontiers of the Union. This 
last is of very deep importance; notably for the Rhodesias. 

Will Lord Moyne be able to speak to-day as Lord Stanley spoke one 
hundred years ago? Dr Leys closes his book on a note of high, but I think 
of practical, imaginativeness. He drafts a Despatch which in his view, if 
sent to the Governors of our Dependencies, would do in them what that 
earlier Despatch has done for the Maori. I share that view and I am 
inclined to think, as I have read Mr Cary’s closing sections on ‘ Large 
Industry and Finance’ and on ‘African Nationalism’, that he, too, might 
accept such a ‘wave of the hand’ by Parliament as providing the way 
out. 

In Mr Cary’s own statement of the case for African freedom, special 
attention must be drawn to his chapter entitled ‘Adult Education’. We 
have here a writer who went to Africa after experience in such diverse 
fields as Balkan wars and co-operative work in Ireland under Sir Horace 
Plunket. He entered the Nigerian political service holding, as he frankly 
states, all the conventional views regarding African ‘difference’. Fifteen 
years of close personal contact with the African as member of a com- 
munity and as individual have given him the firm data upon which he 
now bases his opposite case. In view of the wide experimentation now 
going on among adult illiteracy in the East, his novel point of view for 
Africa is extremely interesting. He states a case for re-examination by 
missions and government of their approach to Native education through 
the child instead of through the adult. What Mr Cary says here will, I 
think, bring a wistful response from very many who have spent—or who 
to-day are spending—their time solely among the young of the African 
community, yet noting sadly the resulting aloofness of the older folk who, 
if we only could realize it, might contribute much in the sphere of what I 
might call ‘intuitive psychology’ to aid our plodding pedagogy. 

In neither of these books does one find any suggestion that there can 
be another alternative to foreign rule apart from ‘self-government’. The 
picture of a future built co-operatively, not’founded on ‘mine’ or ‘thine’ 
as the only possible distinctions in possession and in responsibility, but 
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rather on ‘both of ours’—since we have no Dual forms in English grammar 
—would seem to be in line with the way thought is beginning to move 
in our time. I feel sure that both to Dr Leys and to Mr Cary such a vision, 
however distant, would powerfully appeal. And must we resign ourselves 
to a distant future? What came to the Maori came—so far as its first 
intimations and signs were concerned—not in niggardly fashion, but on 
a clear note and with open hand. 

British Parliament and British people would so gladly answer the 
case for African freedom with an open hand! What hinders? We need 
not go further than these two books for our answer. 


CULLEN YOUNG 
REDHILL, SURREY 


AN ANTHROPOLOGIST IN WEST AFRICA 


THE SoctaL ORGANIZATION OF THE GA Propie. By M. J. Frevp, Ph.D. Illus- 
trated. London: Crown Agents for the Colonies. 12s. 6d. 1940. 


I* Captain Rattray, to whose memory this work is dedicated, Ashanti 

culture found an able and eloquent interpreter. In the northern 
territories of the Gold Coast Dr Fortes has for the past seven or eight 
years been unfolding the social and political institutions of the Tallensi 
to the outside world. But apart from annual government reports the 
coastal tribes have for a long time been shrouded in a sphinx-like silence. 
This silence has been broken by Dr Field’s two publications, Religion 
and Medicine of the Ga and The Social Organization of the Ga People. 
The two volumes together offer an interpretation of everything that is 
characteristic of and permanent in the life of the Ga country. 

The two aspects of Ga life which Dr Field studies in this present 
volume are put under the headings of ‘Everyday Affairs’ and ‘Ga Towns’, 
and they are perhaps too diversified to be completely expressed by any 
other sub-titles. 

Part I of this volume deals with what the author calls ‘common 
customs’, which she treats under two chapter headings. Chapter I studies 
the ‘Family or House’. Dr Field’s reference to the ‘House of Hanover’ 
or the ‘House of David’ in this connexion is apt and illuminating. This 
method of approach is very significant because the family or house 
forms a basic unit in Ga social and political organization. 


The author makes use of her evident knowledge of Ga customs 
when she discusses the household with its priestly officials and separate 
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men’s and women’s compounds. But where Dr Field discusses the social 
effects of the housing system and touches on such topics as ‘the solidarity 
of the Ga women against their men in defending their independence’ 
and states that ‘the women in short have already gaily flung off a good 
many of the shackles the European women are only beginning to com- 
plain about’, a mere man does not feel himself competent to question 
the b&is of such assertions. 

The author’s footnotes and comments are illuminating, some of her 
inferences throwing a flood of light on the emotional ties which bind the 
household together. One of these quotes a man as saying, ‘We have slept 
on the same mat, we have sucked the same breast, how should we not 
be brothers?’ But one feels a little sceptical when, in commenting on the 
absence of familiarity between husband and wife, Dr Field states, ‘the 


etiquette rather reflects the genuine lack of warmth between husband and 
wife’, or 


a man’s goods are inherited by his brothers before they come to his sons. His 


sons indeed are part of his property and are left to his brothers. . . . The 
Ga word for a father is the same as the word for owner or controller. 


The terms ‘inherit’ and ‘goods’ are clearly understood by the African 
‘ancients’, but tend to mislead the European ethnologist. 

Part II gives an account, in broad outline, of the social and political 
history of the Ga towns. The nature of their political institutions is 
studied in some detail, as are the changes that have been taking place for 
centuries on the Gold Coast but which have been accentuated since the 
passing of the Native Administration Ordinance in 1927. The constitu- 
tions and stool histories of Temma, Accra, Nungwa, Osu, Labadi and 
Teshi are fully described. rs 

Dr Field’s criticism of the Native Administration Ordinance and 
its application to the Gia-speaking peoples shows that if the policy of 
adapting tribal institutions for the purpose of local government is to 
succeed, the administration and all connected with the framing of govern- 
ment policy ought to have at their disposal more than just a general 
grasp of the outlines of Native social organization. This has been and 
still is the plea of all who love Africa and care for the future of her peoples 
—including all thoughtful Africans. 

Part II also discusses ‘the impact of money on tribal life, the general 
attitude towards it and its effect on law and order’. The author dis- 
misses mere ‘culture contact’, ‘intravenous culture injection into a com- 
munity’ and even ‘universal literacy’ as insufficient causes of the break- 
up of the community. ‘The first step’, she writes, ‘in the loss of the sense 
of togetherness was the coming of money.’ This is an important pro- 
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nouncement; and it is all the more surprising when it follows such a 
profound statement as this: 


The early community was engaged in getting a living from the earth, and 
the whole of its religious ritual and its social organization was directed to one 
end—the increase of life. The family, the government, and religious organiza- 
tions were one, the head of the family was the Priest, and his ritual wag all 


designed to gain the approval of the Gods so that the earth might bring forth, 
and the family increase and be fed. 


If this statement is true then money is only one of many factors re- 
sponsible for the disruption of the old communal structure. This structure 
may have provided some form of ‘equilibrium-arrangement’; but to-day” 
new economic interests, political forces and loss of old religious con- 
victions and faiths are upsetting the equilibrium. Every African Christian 
convert has one of his roots in society cut; every scientific truth made 
acceptable to the African is a death-blow to superstition; the extension of 
European political power cuts another root; and the expansion of world 
markets, with their new economic interests, another. These are the facts 
which the African sociologist has to face. 

A new community, incorporating what is left and living of the past, 
will have to be built—in fact, this community is emerging. The problem 
of the future is not one of administration or even of the control of money 
or of the defence of the old order, but of community reconstruction. Its wise 
guidance and direction will require the active co-operation of the ethno- 
logist, the administrator, the trader, the missions and the African. Dr 
Field makes several references to missions and the literate Ga but does 
not seem able to assign any réle to them in the Ga community, which 
she believes will prove itself ‘capable of growth and change’. Missions 
and education, in its modern and western European sense, have come 
to stay. No ethnological account which attempts to look beyond the present 
into the future can afford to ignore them or treat them as a transient 
menace. In places like Osu and Accra missionary influence in the past 
has been such that the present social organization cannot be understood 
without some reference to that background. 

Dr Field’s two works on the Ga will be invaluable to all students, 
public men, administrators, missionaries and African teachers who are 
striving to understand the social, economic and political changes which 
are taking place in Africa to-day. 

Kweku Atta GARDINER 


New Co ecg, Oxrorp. 
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‘THE QUESTION OF THE STRAITS’ 


TURKEY AT THE Straits, A Brier History. By James T. SHOTWELL and FRANCIS 
Dgdk. New York: Macmillan. $2.00. 1940. 


[* this brief volume (136 pages with four appendices) is presented a 
concise and well documented study of one of the most recurrent 
problems in European history—that of the control of the passage between 
the Aegean and Black Seas (the Dardanelles and Bosporus). From the days 
of Troy to the recent missions of Nazi envoy von Papen, dominant Powers 
have struggled to control this gateway between the Mediterranean and the 
rich hinterland of Asia and the Middle East, Although the subject-matter 
is severely limited to this one phase of European diplomacy, its horizon 
takes in the major conflicts and peace treaties of the last two centuries, 
for in them all the ‘question of the Straits’ has been involved. The text 
is direct and illuminating, and the appendices (containing the most 
important of the Straits documents), bibliography and index make this 
an ideal reference book for all who are interested in interpreting the 
present Turkish attitude toward Germany, Russia and Great Britain. 

To those who are thinking about the international réle of the missionary 
movement, this study is really a case history of one of the most vital 
weaknesses of the expansion of western civilization into the Near East— 
and the whole world. ‘Commerce is the truest and most constant bond 
of reciprocal harmony’, wrote the victorious Russians in the Kutchuk- 
Kainardji Treaty of 1774, by which Turkey was forced to open the Straits 
to Russian merchant ships. That has been the international philosophy 
of the West; we have believed that ‘trade is to bind men together into one 
family; when they feel it in their interests to be one, they will be brothers’, 
as Robertson of Brighton put it nearly a century ago. What ‘reciprocal 
harmony’ this leads to is clearly shown in the jealous struggle of the western 
Powers to master the ‘sick man of Europe’ for their own benefit. An 
Egyptian editor summed up the situation neatly when he wrote, ‘See, 
the cat and the dog are taking the mouse for a walk!’ 

Professor Shotwell suggests that only international control can avoid 
these conflicts of selfish national interests. That certainly is the lesson of 
history, and it must be the goal of all our foreign policies; but is there 
not another—and more basic—need? What we lack is some form of 
internationalism not motivated by the drives of self-interest and profit- 
seeking, some way of sharing our values without dominating politically 
and economically the life of other nations. Where does the possibility of 
such activity lie but in the Church and the missionary movement? 

JoHN STOTHOFF BADEAU 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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POLICIES AND ISSUES IN THE PACIFIC 


War AND Diplomacy IN EasTEeRN Asia. By CLaupe A. Buss. New York 
and London: Macmillan. $5.00. 21s. 1941. 


” this book the Executive Assistant to the High Commissioner of the 

Philippine Islands, a former United States foreign service officer 
serving in China, analyses the political and military situation relating to 
East Asia since 1931. Like Professor Johnstone’s book reviewed in the 
last issue of this Review, this book centres around the Sino-Japanese war. 
Its treatment reaches out, however, to a wider circle of interests, embracing 
Great Britain and Continental Powers. 

In the first half of the book Dr Buss traces the effects of the rising 
Chinese nationalism and of Japanese expansionism upon all Powers 
having rights and interests in the Orient. The author has no doubts that 
Japan intends to exploit the international situation to the maximum to 
curb Chinese nationalism, and to exclude occidental interests and in- 
stitutions, including both missions and Christianity, from East Asia. But 


he also warns of the consequences to others of the Chinese nationalism 
engendered by the war : 


No greater blow has been struck at the foundations of Western imperialism. 
. . . To Japan, nationalism means security and prosperity through imperial 
expansion, through aggrandizement on the Asiatic continent. For China, 


nationalism means self-preservation leading to freedom and international 
equality. 


Tracing the tortuous course of diplomacy the author emphasizes 
Japan’s insistence upon being a free agent. He argues that it was not so 
much German prodding that produced the alliance with the Axis and 
the Russian pact, as it was Japanese judgment that the one would serve 
a political-military purpose, and the other a commercial-military purpose. 
Nominal friendship with all, special favours to none and keeping all 


parties guessing are regarded as calculated policies in Japan since the 
outbreak of the European war: 


Japan’s preoccupation for its own security and well-being transcends any 
temporary expediency of helping or opposing any combination of Powers in 
Europe. To-day it is the friend of Germany, to-morrow it might seek again 


the friendship of those nations who have symbolized power and legal pro- 
cedures. 


To this might be added a postscript, that the more powerful Germany 
becomes, the closer she comes to the Orient, the more Japan stands to 


gain in the end by association with Britain and the United States, even at 
9 
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the expense of her ‘Greater East Asia’ policy, for these Powers believe in 
a system in which there is room for an independent Japanese nation. It 
is not likely that German Weltpolitik, if victorious, will any more counten- 
ance a powerful and equal Japan than it has equal states in Europe. 

The second half of Dr Buss’s book is given over to a discussion of the 
interests and policies of Britain, France, Germany, the Soviet Union and 
the United States in the Far East. The missionary will not find here as 
detailed a study of the relationship of the missionary enterprise in the 
Orient to the policies of these countries as in Dr Johnstone’s book. Neither 
will the missionary statesman find a comprehensive policy worked out by 
the author as a possible basis for the solution of the Far Eastern question, 
as was provided by Mr. Johnstone in The United States and Fapan’s New 
Order. The great merit of Dr Buss’s book is its brilliant and penetrating 
analysis of the political, economic and military interests of all the 
Powers as they converge upon the focal point of Eastern Asia. For an 
understanding of the policies and issues that must be faced in deciding 
either upon war in the Pacific, or upon a comprehensive settlement, this 
book is most helpful. 

NoRMAN J. PADELFORD 

FLETCHER SCHOOL OF DIPLOMACY, 

MEDFORD, Mass. 





INDIAN ASHRAMS 


AsRAMAS, PAsT AND PRESENT. By P. Cuencuian, V. Cuakkaral and A. N. 
SupARISANAM. Madras: Indian Christian Book Club. Rs. 2. 1941. 


A SPECIAL welcome must be given to this book as the first volume 

to be published by the Indian Christian Book Club, which has just 
been established in Madras. The ‘primary concern’ of this significant enter- 
prise, we are told, is ‘to focus Indian Christian talent and to turn it into 
the production of literature that will minister to [the Indian Christian’s] 
growth and development’. It will ‘pay particular attention to the Indian 
contribution to the Christian religion’. Every friend of the Christian 
Church in India will rejoice at this evidence of what the programme of 
the Club describes as ‘the coming of age of the Indian Christian’. Mission- 
aries and ‘western friends abroad’ are invited to join the Club and so to 
help in furthering its aim of ‘quickening the pulses of the Indian Christians 
to fuller life’. 


The choice of Asramas, Past and Present, as the subject of the volume 
now issued indicates that those who are behind this enterprise intend to 
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deal with live issues. The evil times we are now living in have brought 
home to many how greatly life may be enriched when men and women 
are brought into close fellowship through sharing a common danger and 
helping one another. What the world is learning in tragedy is in India an 
ancient tradition to which she is seeking to return to-day and other lands 
may profit by her long experience. The sadhana to this end that was given 
to her is the Asrama. 

The authors of the book are three of those who two years ago published 
Rethinking Christianity in India. 'They display the same independence of 
outlook, along with reverence for the Hindu tradition, as were to be found 
in the earlier volume. Mr Chenchiah, who is himself responsible for more 
than half of the book, gives first a detailed account of the early history of 
the Asrama. It is well that, when the word is being used to-day to describe 
almost any kind of religious retreat, its traditional character should be 
recalled. The chief aim of the inmates of the Asrama was the realization 
of brahman. Its methods of detachment and meditation evidently com- 
mend themselves to the writers of this book rather than those of bhakti 
or Indian theism. Mr Chenchiah, indeed, considers that bhakti was one 
of the causes why about A.D. 500 ‘asrama dharma ceased’. Bhakti was cer- 
tainly more decidedly opposed to caste than the Asramas were and, though 
it is true that bhakti had many grossly degenerate phases, its belief in the 
grace of God, which Mr Chenchiah seems to consider a fault, was surely 
one of the sources of its strength. 

The latter part of the book furnishes interesting accounts of existing 
Asramas, both Hindu and Christian. There follows an attempt to state 
the task of the Christian Asrama and estimate its value. Throughout it is 
recognized that Christian Asramas are not meant to be ‘romantic experi- 
ments in the revival of the past’. “Their worth depends upon their useful- 
ness in service and sacrifice for the ideal.’ They will attract ‘Christians 
anxious to scale higher levels of Christian experience’ and Hindus ‘who 
are attracted by the figure of Jesus’ but repelled by the institutional Church. 
One might add that experience seems to show that they may have a useful 
place as furnishing a preparatory environment for new converts who in 
the circumstances of the Indian caste system have difficulty for a while in 
finding themselves within the general life of the Church. 

This book, like its predecessor, gives evidence of a certain hostility 
to the Church and a preference for the wider conception of the Kingdom 
of God. It is true, as I think the authors recognize, that there are special 
obstacles to be overcome before the harmony of the Christian brotherhood 
can be achieved in India, and the Asrama may help towards that end. This 
is, indeed, one of the most formidable problems that India has to solve 
in its church life, and if it is to be solved it will not be by substituting for 
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the Body of Christ what may appear to be a vaguer or more remote unity. 
The Asrama may indeed, as the authors themselves say, help to ‘sweeten 
the atmosphere of the historic Church’. This is greatly to be desired every- 
where. To that end the Church certainly needs in all lands that grace of 
God, which Indian theism gravely misunderstood, but which matters more 
than ‘the determination of tapas’ or the discipline of yoga. 


Nicot MAcnNIcoL 
EDINBURGH 


THE DISPERSION OF THE TAMIL CHURCH 


THE DISPERSION OF THE TAMIL CHURCH. By N. C. Sarcant. Madras: S.P.C.K. 
10 as. 1940. 


i tee Tamils of south-eastern India are enterprising, and particularly 

during the last century and a half many have gone to other parts 
of India, or abroad, as traders, clerks, domestic servants or labourers, 
according to their caste and condition. For many years past, therefore, 
there have been colonies of Tamils in the Mysore and Telugu country, 
in Bombay and Calcutta, and large groups also in Ceylon, Burma, the 
Straits Settlements, Mauritius, South Africa and the West Indies. Among 
them there has always been a certain number of Christians, and a much 
higher proportion than could be found among other Indian emigrants, 
since as late as the middle of the nineteenth century nearly three-quarters 
of the Protestant Christians in India were Tamils. 

Mr Sargant, a missionary in Mysore, where he met some Tamil 
Christians who were coolies on the coffee estates and became interested 
in this Tamil dispersion, has made a very interesting preliminary study 
of its history. He shows how in a number of instances the need of a group 
of ‘Tamil Christians in some foreign place, when it became known to the 
missionary societies which had connexions with South India, led to the 
establishment of new and spreading missionary work in those places. In 
such work, moreover, though it was nearly always initiated by foreign 
missionaries, Tamil clergy and catechists have often done noble work as 
pastors and evangelists, both among their fellow-countrymen and among 
others, and Mr Sargant gives many examples of these Tamil missionaries. 
Christian David, a catechist sent from the Tranquebar mission to Ceylon 
in about 1796, was the first of this line of Tamil missionaries; he is notable 
also as the first Indian to receive episcopal ordination (by Bishop Heber 
in 1824). A splendid modern example was Mr V. Solomon, whose work in 
the Nicobar Islands from 1896 to 1909 was devoted and successful. 
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On the whole it must be said that the groups of emigrated Tamil 
Christians have been rather the occasion than themselves the efficient 
cause of missionary work among either -Tamils or others. But Mr Sargant 
tells of cases in which voluntary evangelistic work by Tamil Christians 
themselves has led to the development of organized missionary work. 

Mr Sargant’s little book gives an extremely interesting. cross-section 
of missionary work in many parts of the world, and shows how a study 
of the dispersed Tamil Church reveals unexpected linkages. There is a 
direct connexion, for instance, between Tamil Christianity and a great 
revival which took place among Uganda Christians in 1894; and there 
is an indirect but real connexion between Tamil Christianity and the 
conversion in the Seychelles of King Prempeh of Ashanti. 


F, J. WESTERN 
LONDON 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN CHINA 


Tue DEVELOPMENT OF PROTESTANT THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN CHINA, IN THE 
LIGHT OF THE HISTORY OF THE EDUCATION OF THE CLERGY IN EUROPE 
AND America. Part II. By C. STaNtey SmiTH. Shanghai: Kelly and 
Walsh. US. $2.00. 1941. 


—— volume is Part II of a dissertation presented to the Graduate 

School of Yale, Part I dealing with Europe and America not yet 
being published. Its appearance is very timely in view of the increasing 
emphasis since the Madras meeting on the upbuilding of the life of the 
Church. To that the training of the ministry is essential. 

The qualifications of the author are worth noting. Professor C. Stanley 
Smith has been teaching at the Nanking Theological Seminary for some 
years and is now Vice-President of that institution. An American Presby- 
terian, he took a post-graduate course in England and absorbed 
the Scottish traditions of Westminster College, Cambridge. This study 
was made in the graduate school at Yale in 1935~7, in close contact with 
Professor Latourette and Dean Luther Weigle. In China, Dr Smith was 
a member of the survey team that visited all the main seminaries and 
colleges in 1933-4. 

Five of the six chapters are historical. The first deals with Roman 
Catholic theological education in China. There were apparently no 
Chinese Nestorian priests. It took three hundred and fifty years from John 
of Monte Corvino (1293) before the first Chinese was ordained in 1656. 
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The Roman Catholic figures for 1926 show 1219 Chinese priests and 4100 
students in seminaries. These students begin as young boys (12-15) who 
are put through a discipline of about fifteen years’ training. 

The next four chapters describe successive periods of Protestant 
mission effort to train men for the ministry in China. There is the period 
of preparation (1807-42), of informal training (1842-66), of the develop- 
ment of seminaries (1866-1900) and of co-operation and union (1900- 
34). We could wish the story had been continued so as to include 
the new situation which has developed during the last four years of 
war. 

Dr Smith, though critical, finds encouragement in the comparative 
brevity of time in which schools of such quality have been developed 
since the first Protestant seminary was founded in 1866. He contrasts this 
with the far slower development of the ministry in the early Church. We 
have noted above the centuries of slow growth in the Roman Church. In 
1934, we had in China, as listed in the appendices, some twenty-seven 
Protestant seminaries and Bible schools (the higher schools are mostly 
Union) containing 868 men and women, of whom 344 were graduates of 
senior middle schools or colleges. Three years ago another union school 
was started in Chengtu, attaining an enrolment this past year of over 
seventy students. 

Dr Smith believes that theological education has been too much under 
mission control in China. For this reason seminaries have not been suffi- 
ciently sensitive to the needs of the churches. They have accepted as a 
gift the pastors who were subsidized with mission money. In a stimulating 
passage (p. 131) he describes the new attitude of critical interest and 
concern in certain city churches when they had to support their own 
ministers. This more realistic relationship raises questions as to the 
effectiveness of the training given in seminaries. 

We wish the author had pursued this matter of the curriculum further. 
He confesses that the American and Scottish ideal of an arts college plus 
seminary training has not been suited to the needs of the Chinese Church 
at this stage, and believes that the dissenting academies of nineteenth- 
century England which gave a combined college and theological course 
have been found best adapted to conditions in China to-day. He criticizes 
the present type of curriculum in China as confining students too much 
to the classroom, but himself appears to be somewhat obsessed by formal 
academic qualifications as necessary in candidates and for the making of 
a good minister under whatever conditions. We wonder if human per- 
sonality when touched by the divine fire does not play a bigger part than 
is recognized in these pages. Yet Dr Smith is surely right in demanding 
a higher standard of training for the ministry, especially if we want to 
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reach the younger men and women and incorporate them into the fellow- 
ship of the Church. The general level of education is rapidly rising in 
China. The standard of theological education has also been steadily rising. 
But the number of higher-trained men for the ministry has been steadily 
decreasing from 1920 to 1935. 

This is perhaps the central problem of the Church in China, com- 
plicated by new war-time conditions that may last for years. We close this 
book with the feeling that if there were more Chinese participation in the 

‘teaching and control of the seminaries, they would be adequate. The real 
problems are personnel and the support of the ministry. There are big 
reservoirs from which to draw candidates—young people’s fellowships, 
Christian schools (mostly in free China) and the ranks of laymen in 
business or professional life. The vital need is for a revival of religious 
faith and a new vision of the Church and its task. There are signs that 
both are coming. But even so, the problem of support must be faced. Lay 
witness and service should be developed. But a trained and dedicated 
ministry is essential, if only to train and direct the lay witness. Many 
pastors are half starving. Economic security is as necessary for them as 
for missionaries. Is the line of advance not to cut off mission subsidies 
but to organize sustentation funds to which Chinese laymén would con- 
tribute and to which the oecumenical Church as represented by the 
missions would also contribute? In Christian strategy, China is a battle- 
front for which we have a world-wide corporate responsibility. 

RONALD REES 


ATLANTIC OCEAN 


THE COLONIAL BISHOPRICS FUND 


Tue Oversea Episcopate: Centenary History of the Colonial Bishoprics Fund. 
By W. F. France. London: The Colonial Bishoprics Fund, 15 Tufton 
Street, S.W.1. 18. 1941. 


T= expansion overseas of the Anglican episcopate has necessarily been 

an important element in the history of what is now called the 
Anglican Communion; and the Colonial Bishoprics Fund has played an 
important but little known part in that expansion. 

Up to 1835, the establishment of oversea bishoprics lagged seriously 
behind the growth of English and native oversea congregations; this being 
due in part to failure by the Church of England to realize its growing 
world-wide responsibilities, and in part to difficulties arising from its 
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position as an ‘Established’ Church under a government which at best took 
little interest in church affairs. Up to 1835, in fact, there were only five 
bishoprics in the Colonies and Dependencies of Great Britain, those of 
Nova Scotia, Quebec, Calcutta, Jamaica and Barbados. Between 1835 and 
1839, however, the government was persuaded to establish five more, in 
Madras, Bombay, Australia (which until then had been included in the 
Calcutta diocese), Toronto and Newfoundland, and attempts were being 
made, as by the Church Missionary Society for one in New Zealand, to 
promote the formation of others. 

The time was therefore ripe for an organized move forward by the 
Church, and this came when the Colonial Bishoprics Fund was inaugurated 
in 1841. Large subscriptions were at once received, amounting by 1849 
to £133,600, of which £17,500 was given by the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel and the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
and most of the rest by individual large donors. Mr W. E. Gladstone was 
one of the original treasurers of the Fund, and continued as such until 
1897. The Fund was placed under the control of a council consisting of all 
the bishops of the United Church of England and Ireland, a small standing 
committee being an executive body to decide where new dioceses were 
most needed, to conduct the necessary negotiations with the government, 
and to allot funds. By.1849 thirteen new dioceses had been established, of 
which four had been completely, and five partially, endowed by money 
given through the Fund. The direct purpose of the Fund was to meet the 
needs for episcopal supervision of the British communities in the colonies, 
but even from the first, its work was not limited to these; several of the 
bishoprics established in the early years of the Fund were of what we 
should call mainly missionary dioceses, for example, New Zealand, 
Rupert’s Land, Victoria (Hong-kong) and Sierra Leone. 

The need for new dioceses continued to grow, and fresh public appeals 
were made by the council of the Fund in 1853, 1874 and 1891, but with 
decreasing success; and since 1891 the work of the Fund has been that of 
a trust-holding corporation, with a free income of only a few hundred 
pounds a year from invested capital. Its total income in a hundred years, 
including interest on unallotted capital, has amounted to about £900,000. 

In his thirty-two page booklet, Mr France has given an interesting 
summary history of the Fund. It would be unreasonable to complain that 
he has not given us a general history of the development of the Anglican 
oversea episcopate; but it is somewhat of a defect in his history of the 
Colonial Bishoprics Fund that he does not show the relation of its work 
to the more general development, at least so far as to enable the reader to 
understand what proportion of the whole work has in fact been done by 
or through the Fund. Indeed, he gives the impression that he thinks that 
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up to 1891 the Fund was the chief and almost the only agent in the planning 
for the extension of the episcopate and in making financial provision for 
it, and this was by no means the case. Nor will everyone agree with his 
assumption of the universal necessity of endowments for oversea bishoprics. 


F. J. WESTERN 
LONDON 


AN AMERICAN OBSERVER IN CHINA 


Dawn Watcu tn Curna. By Joy Homer. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $3.00. 
London: Collins. 12s. 6d. 1941. 


7s is an interesting and thrilling account of China in 1938-39 as 

seen through the eyes of a young woman only two years out of 
college. Miss Homer went to China in the fall of 1938 as a volunteer 
reporter for the Church Committee for China Relief and remained there 
for almost a year. In this capacity, she visited many of the key points in 
unpenetrated China, including Shensi and Shansi, and also visited North 
China at the time of the 1939 floods, returning to Shanghai by rail. 
Starting with the conventional youthful idea of missionaries as ‘rather 
middle-aged and prayerful creatures, long of face and filled with righteous- 
ness, who went dashing about after converts’, she came to respect them 
as she visited in their homes and saw them going about their work in the 
midst of war conditions, and as she found the concrete results of mission’ 
work in schools, hospitals and particularly in the Christian Chinese she 
met who ‘were, with few exceptions, the strongest members of their race’. 
The book, however, is in no sense apologetic for Christian missions. It 
gains power from the fact that such references to Christian work are an 
incidental part of the reporting. 

It is as a bit of factual reporting on the situation as it exists, based on 
rare opportunities for observation and set in the framework of a modest 
narrative of exciting personal adventure, that the book has both present 
and permanent value. It can be unhesitatingly commended for reading as a 
reasonably comprehensive picture of what an interested observer can see 
in China in these days of ‘dangerous opportunity’, including first-hand 
observations of some Communist centres and a number of the industrial 
co-operatives. 


Wynn C. FAIRFIELD 
NEWTONVILLE, Mass. 
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EDITORS’ NOTES 


Miss Eva Dykes Spicer, who is on the staff of Ginling College, 
Nanking, now evacuated to Chengtu, examines an aspect of Chinese life 


. which may prove of great importance for the future. 





The Rev. Nico: Macnicot, D.Litt., D.D., well known to readers of 
this Review, continues, in the light of his own experience as a missionary 
in India, the discussion of Professor Hocking’s important book. He also 
contributes a book review. 





The Editors are indebted to the Editor of the Evangelisches Missions- 
Magazin (Basel) for permission to publish a translation of an article by the 
late D. Jakos S. ENDERLIN. Dr Enderlin, who died in July 1940, took a 
leading part for many years in the work of the Basel mission in Egypt. 








Book reviews are by Miss Dorotuy L. Sayers, the distinguished 
novelist and writer of religious drama; the Rev. W. M. Horton, D.D., 
Professor of Systematic Theology at Oberlin College, Ohio; the Rev. 
T. CULLEN Youn, formerly a missionary in Nyasaland and now Secretary 
of the United Society for Christian Literature; Mr Kwexu Atta GARDINER, 
of the Gold Coast, at present engaged in anthropological research at 
Oxford; the Rev. J. °‘S. Bapgau, formerly a missionary in Iraq, and 
at present on furlough from the American University, Cairo; Professor 
NorMAN J. PADELFORD of the Fletcher School of Diplomacy, Medford, 
Mass.; the Rt. Rev. F. J. Western, D.D., at one time head of the Cam- 
bridge Mission to Delhi, and Bishop of Tinnevelly; the Rev. RONALD 
REES, a secretary of the National Christian Council of China; the Rev. 
Wynn C. FarrFieELD, D.D., Far East Secretary of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
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| In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of Miss Hollis W. Hering (New York), Rev. E. E. 


Macnicol, D.Litt., 


Calverley, Ph.D. (Hartford, Conn.), Mr J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. 
D.D. (Edinburgh), Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Ds Joh. 


Rauws (Oegstgeest), Rt Rev. Bishop Malmstrém (Viborg), Professor Raymond 
P. Morris (Yale), Professor Dr M. Schlunk (Tiibingen), Rev. S. H. Wainright, 
D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. (Cambridge). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary litera- 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of 
Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 


Magazine articles are marked f. 


Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 144. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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139 
140 


I. History = 
II. Missionary Rreshabiis ; ‘ 
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Jai 140; com, 140; China, 140; South-East 
Aula, 142; india, urma and Ceylon, 141; Central 
Asia, 141; Near Bast ona North 141; 
Gensel, ¢ 141; West Africa, 141; East and Cen 
sry 141; Sou ica, 141 ; America and the 
West ndies, 142; the Pacific, 142; the Jews, 142. 


V. Works oF REFERENCE . 142 


1. History 


+Tue Coptic Cuurcu or Ecypt. Estelle M. E. 


Blyth. Hibbert Yournal (London), 1941 
(July), 389-407. I. 
A Survey OF THE YEAR 1941. The Editors. 


IRM, 1942 (Jan.), 3-97. 


History of Missionary Societies 


WitH CHRIST ON THE EDGE OF THE JUNGLES. 
S. T. Moyer. 148 pp. Jubbulpore, C.P.: 
Mission Press. Distributed in U.S.A. by 
Mennonite Book Concern of Berne, Indiana. 
1941. 


Mennonite missions in India. 








PAGE 
VI. THEORY AND PRINCIPLES OF MIs- 
SIONS A 


VIII. Missionary Msrnons 
IX. Tue Youncer CHurcHes : 
X. Comiry, CO-OPERATION AND UNITY 
XI. CurisTIANITY AND THE NOon- 
CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS 143 


Religions of China, 143; Islam, 143 ; Judaism, 143 ; 
General, 144. 


XII. Sociat AND Po.rricaL RELATIONS 
OF MISSIONS . 
XIV. New Missionary Macazines 


142 
142 
143 
143 


144 
144 


+THE CENTENARY OF MISSIONARY WORK IN THE 
DornakaL Dioceszk. Dora Tickell. EWR, 
1941 (Oct.), 226-31. 4. 

+THE CENTENARY OF THE NIGERIA MISSION. 
F. Deaville Walker. EWR, 1941 (Oct.), 
209-16. 5. 

See also 57 (Pioneer Roman Catholics in 
California ; 60 (Missions in Philippines). 


Il. Missionary Biography 


PIONEERING WITH CHRIST: Among the young 
men of India and the churches of America. 





David McConaughy. 101 pp.’ New York: 
Association Press. $1. 1941. 


139 








Mio 


140 


Pages from the life of a Y.M.C.A pioneer in 
India. 


Gop’s Ravens. Julia Lake Kellersberger. 
207 pp. New York: Revell. $1.50. 
1941. 6a. 


Experiences of a missionary in Belgian Congo. 


lll. The Older Churches 


Our AMERICAN ParTNERS: The life and 
activities of the Episcopal Church in America. 
J. McLeod Campbell. 42 pp. London: 
Church Assembly Press and Publications 
Board. 1s. 1941. 7. 

A review is in preparation. 

PIONEERING FOR CHRISTIAN UNiTy IN Aus- 
TRALIA AND NEw ZEALAND : Being an outline 
of the history of churches of Christ in 
Australia and Mow Zealand and a brief study 
of their teaching and ideals. A. W. Stephen- 
son. 96 pp. Melbourne: Austral Printing 

& Publishing Co. 18. 6d. and 3s. 1940. 8. 


A Letrer TO GreaT BRITAIN FROM SWITZER- 
LAND. (Christian News-Letter Books, No. 11.) 
Karl Barth. 53 pp. London: Sheldon 
Press. 18. 6d. 1941. 9. 

A review is in preparation. 

Tue CONTRIBUTION OF THE CHURCHES TO THE 
RECONSTRUCTION OF EuROPEAN Lire. P. S. 
Gerbrandy. 32 pp. London: Student 
Christian ll. Press. 6d. 1941. I0. 


The Burge Memorial Lecture for 1941. 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 
Japan 

Votcanic Istz. Wilfrid Fleisher. 345 pp. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran. $3. 1941. 
II. 

Authoritative, informative and readable study 
of Japan. 

Japan Insipe Out: The challenge of to-day. 
Syngman Rhee. 202 pp. ew York: 
Revell. $2. 10941. 12. 

A Korean reviews the recent history of Japanese 
actions as a warning to western civilizations. 

JAPAN IN THE WorLpD Crisis. (Christian News- 
Letter Books, No. 10.) C.J. Stranks. 70 pp. 
London: Sheldon Press. 18.6d. 1941. 13. 

A review is in preparation. 

OMENS IN THE Far East. Nathaniel Peffer. 
FA, 1941 (Oct.), 49-60. 14. 

tTuHe Far East 1n Wortp Trenps. Freda 
Utley. Asia (New York), 1941 (Oct.), 
569-72. 5. 

tLet Japan Cuoose. Eugene Staley. FA, 
1941 (Oct.), 61-72. 6. 

+THE NationaL Aims oF Japan. Grady 
Harrison Nunn. Amerasia (New York), 
1941 (Oct.), 349-54. 17. 
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JAPANESE EMIGRATION AND JAPAN’s ‘ Popu- 
LATION PressurE’. F. A. Rager. PA, 1941 
(Sept.), 300-21. 78, 

tSoviet RELATIONS WITH JAPAN. Asiaticus. 
PA, 1941 (Sept.), 272-86. 9. 

See also 25-7 (War with China) ; 37 (Japan in 
Central Asia); 62 (Relations with Philip- 
pines). 


Korea 


Notes ON UNION CHRISTIAN COLLEGE PREss. 
G. S. McCune. (Research monographs on 
Korea, Ser. A., No. 1.) 3 pp. Available 
S. Pasadena: P. D. & Ione Perkins. 25 
cents. 1941. 20. 


China 


Cuina THEN AND Now. Jean Escarra. Introd. 
by Lin Yutang. 289 pp. Illus. End-paper 


ap. Peking: enri Vetch. S.$3. 
Obtainable London: Kegan Paul. 8s. 6d. 
1940. 22. 


A review is in preparation. 


CHINESE PEASANT CULTS: a study of Chinese 
paper gods. C.B.Day. 250 pp. Shanghai: 
elly & Walsh. US.$3.50. Obtainable 
London: Kegan Paul. 1941. 22. 
Nanking Theological Seminary English pub- 
lications No. 1. 

WitTH CHINESE CoMMUNISTS. Stanton 
Lautenschlager. (World Issues series No. 4.) 
24 pp. London: Edinburgh House Press. 
3d. 1941. 23. 

Some revealing conclusions drawn from a 
recent visit to Communist centres in North China. 


¢THe Kuomintanc 1n TRANSITION. Hugh 
Deane. Amerasia (New York), 1941 (Sept.), 
316-21. 24. 

+THe DieLomatic PRELUDE TO THE CHINA 
War. Harry Paxton Howard. PA, 1941 
(Sept.), 334-57. 25. 

tJapan’s Nankinc ‘ DEPENDENCY’. Harry 
Paxton Howard. Amerasia (New York), 
1941 (Sept.), 298-308. 26. 

+tMancuovukvuo—from ‘ Lifeline’ to Liability. 
Kate Mitchell. Amerasia (New York), 1941 
(Oct.), 335-9. 27. 

+CHINESE INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATIVES MARKING 
Time. American Council Staff, Institute of 
Pacific Relations. Far Eastern Survey 
(New York), 1941 (Sept. 22), 208-13. 28. 


tCHINA AND INDIA. A new Chapter? Eva 
Dykes Spicer. IRM, 1942 (Jan.), 98-104. 29. 


+tSom Erosion In Cuina. T. Min Tieh. 


Geographical Review (New York), 1941 (Oct.), 
570-590. 30. 

See also 78 (Religions of Hsichow); 78a 
(Chinese Religious Thought). 
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South-East Asia 


(French Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, 
Netherlands East Indies) 
TEDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF THE NETHERLANDS 
East Inpies. J. Hardeman. Oversea Educa- 
tion (London), 1941 (July), 153-61. 3r. 
oom 6 OF A Maayan FisHinc_IN- 
DUSTRY. ymond Firth. Man (London), 
1941 Giuly Aug), 69-73. 32. 


India, Burma and Ceylon 


INDIA AND Democracy. Sir George Schuster 
and Guy Wint. 444 pp. London: Mac- 
millan. 12s. 6d. 1941. 33. 

A review is in preparation. 

MopverNn INDIA AND THE West: A study of 
the interaction of their civilizations. ited 
by L.S.S.O’Malley. xii+834 pp. London: 
Oxford University Press. 368. 1941. 33a. 

A review is in preparation. 

?Brivain’s Last CHANCE IN INDIA. Anup 
Singh. Harper’s Magazine (New York), 
1941 (Sept.), 358-65. 34. 

PAKISTAN Expiarnep. S. M. Fossil. Muslim 
Review (Lucknow), 194.1 (Mar.), 15-24. - 

¢Can THE INDIAN DeapLock BE Bgo 
T.A.Raman. Asia (New York), 1941 ome N 
428-31. 36. 

See also 3 (Mennonite Missions) ; 4 (Dornakal 
Missionary Centenary); 6 (Y.M.C.A.); 
29 (Relations with China). 


Central Asia 
BEHIND THE JAPANESE LINES IN CENTRAL 
Asia. Asiaticus. Amerasia (New York), 
1941 (Oct.), 355-60. 37. 


The Near East and North Africa 


History OF THE Arass. P. K. Hitti. New 
York : Macmillan. $7. 1941. 38. 

A new édition, with important additions and 
corrections. 

?TuHeE PreopLes oF SOUTH-WESTERN ARABIA. 
Hugh Scott. Royal Central Asian Fournal 
(London), 1941 (Apr.), 146-51. 39. 

+THe ADEN Protectorate. Sir Bernard 
Reilly. Royal Central Asian Journal (Lon- 
don), 1941 (Apr.), 132-45. 40. 

+THe Druzes. Estelle Blyth. Asiatic Review 
(London), 1941 (July), 582-8. 4z. 

TTHE STRUGGLE FoR RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN 
Ecypt. S.A. Morrison. EWR, 1941 (Oct.), 
195-202. 42. 

+tMusuim Po.iticaL INFLUENCE IN THE WORLD 
To-pay. Sirdar Iqbal Ali Shah. Asiatic 
Review (London), 1941 (Apr.), 223-44. 43. 


tDr Tana Hussain’s ‘Toe Future or Cut- 





TURE IN EcypT’. Arberry. Asiatic 
Review (London), gf pe, uM 305°9- 44. 
+L’EcyPTe DE DEMaAIN. . Abd-el- 
Jalil. En Terre d’Islam pH lang 1941 (1), 

20-49. 45. 

tRacitaL ELEMENTS IN THE NORTH-EASTERN 
PROVINCE OF Ecypt. Abbas Ammar. Journal 
of the Royal Apo Society (London), 1941 
(Apr.), 159-69. 46. 

tConpiTions oF LirE IN RurRAL SHARQIYA. 
Abbas Ammar. Sociological Review (Lon- 
don), 1940 (July—Oct.), 171-215. 47. 

tEpucaTION IN Cyprus. Oversea Education. 
(London), 1941 (July), 174-83. 48. 

See also x (Coptic Church), 

Africa 
(General) 

+THE PROVISION OF VERNACULAR LITERATURE 
FoR Arrica. Ida C. Ward. Oversea Educa- 
tion (London), 1941 (July), 162-73. 49. 

THE CasE FOR AFRICAN FREEDOM. Joyce Cary. 
128 pp. London: Secker & Warburg. 2s. 
1941. 50. 

See review, p. 122. 
See also 73 (African Church and Autonomy). 
West Africa 


‘om the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
Af Se Weel cat Octeral Sudan) 


See 5 (Nigeria Mission Centenary); 6a (Mis- 
sionary Experiences on Congo). 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Juba rivers) 


Copper IN Africa. T. Cocker Brown. (World 
Issues series No. 3.) 24 pp. London: 
Edinburgh House Press. 3d. 1941. 52. 

The impact of industry on African life, studied 
on a recent visit to the Copper Belt. 

BeMBA MARRIAGE AND PRESENT ECONOMIC 
ConpiTions. Audrey I. Richards. 123 pp. 
Livingstone, N. Rhodesia: Rhodes-Living- 
stone Institute. 2s. 1940. 52. 

A review is in preparation. 

KINGDOMS OF THE WoRLD: Portuguese East 
and West Africa. Alexander McLeish. 
WD, 1941 (Nov.—Dec.), 383-7. 53. 

{GOVERNMENTS AND MISSIONS IN EAST AFRICA. 
Sir Philip Mitchell. EWR, 1941 (July), 
134-40. 54. 

See also 72 (Nursing Education). 


South Africa 


(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 


tNon-EuroPEaN LIBRARIES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
R. H. W. Shepherd. South African Outlook 
(Lovedale), 1941 (Sept.), 178-81. 55. 
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America and the West Indies 


Tue Fork CuLture or YucaTan. Robert 
Redfield. 416 pp. Chicago: University 
Press. $3.50. 1941. 56. 

A survey of three communities of Indians.and 
their contacts with white civilization. 

Noticias OF THE ParT OF SAN FRANCISCO IN 
LETTERS OF MicueEt CosTENso, FRAY JUAN 
CRESPI AND Fray FRANCISCO PALOU IN THE 
YEAR 1772. Miguel Costanso. 22 pp. San 
Francisco: Windsor Press. $2.75. 1940. 


7. 
Roman Catholic missions in early California. 
Latin AMERICA : a descriptive survey. William 
Lytle Schurz. 378 pp. New York ; Dutton. 
$3.75. 1941. 58. 
Sound, .o active presentation of the more 
permanent elements in Latin American life. 
Goop NeicHsors. Argentine, Brazil, Chile 
and seventeen other countries. Hubert 
Herring. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. $3. 1941. 59. 
A review is in preparation. 
See also 6 (Y.M.C.A). 
The Pacific 


A CreIsTIAN ARCHIPELAGO. Alexander 
McLeish. 30 pp. World 
Dominion Press. 8d. 1941. 60. 

A review of religion in the Philippines. 

+PLIGHT OF THE PuHILippines. E. Wallace 
Moore. Asia (New York), 1941 (Aug.), 
404-9. 61. : : 

+THirD CONQUEST OF THE PHILIPPINES? 
S. P. Vak, Jr. PA, 1941 (Sept.), 287-99. 62. 

A Yankee Doctor rn ParapiseE. S. M. Lam- 
bert. 403 pp. Boston: Little, Brown. $3. 
1941. 63. 

Memoirs of twenty-five years in the South 
Pacific for the international health division of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

+Stone AGE AGRICULTURE IN New GuINEA. 
L. J. Brass. Geographical Review (New 

York), 1941 (Oct.), 5355-69. 64. 

A BrsiiocrapHy oF Paciric AREA Maps. 
C. H. MacFadden. Introd. by R. B. Hall. 
(Studies of the Pacific, No.6.) 130pp. New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations. $1.50. 


1941. 65. 
A selected and annotated bibliography of the 
maps of the Pacific basin lands. 
The Jews 
THe Jew Faces A New Wort. _ Robert 
Gordis. 333 . 2 New York: Behrman’s 
Jewish Boo $2.75. 1941. 66. 


The factors and forces confronting the Jewish 
community, especially in the United States. 

Tue Jews To-pay: A call to Christian action. 

Conrad Hoffmann, Jr. 80 pp. New York: 
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A study of the various angles possible in the 
Christian approach to the Jews. 


Is rr NoTHInGc To You? Jakdéb Jocz. 79 pp. 
means Church Missions to Jews. 1s. 6d 
1941 


& revised and enlarged edition of a study of the 
present needs and sufferings of Jewry. 

?THeE Jewish QUESTION AFTER THE WaR. 
Benjamin Akzin. Harper’s Magazine (New 
York), 1941 (Sept.), 430-40. 68a. 

See also 8r (‘ Protocols of Learned Elders of 
Zion ’). 


V. Works of Reference 


CaTaLocus GENERALIS LIBRORUM CATHOLIC- 
ORUM QUI IN SInis EDUNTUR. 371 pp. 
haa Catholic Truth Society. 1941. 


Cink Unum. The report of the North 
American oecumenical conference. 133 pp. 
Obtainable from Conference Committee, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York City, or 
Sherbourne and Carlton Streets, Toronto. 
so cents. 1941. 69a. ; 


Vi. Theory and Principles 


of Missions 
THE REVOLUTION IN CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 
Roy L. Smith. 223 pp. New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. $1.75. 1941. 
70. 


Recent lectures on the historical development 
of missions, and suggesting a possible new mis- 
sionary programme. 


Vil. Training and Qualifications 
of Missionaries. 


See 85 (Training of Missionaries to Muslims). 


Vill. Missionary Methods. 
General Discussion of Methods 
+CAMBRIDGE LEADS THE Way. M.A. C. 
Warren. WD, 1941 (Sept.-Oct ) 303-6. os. 
The Cambridge “New Order’ missionary 

exhibition. 


Evangelistic 
See 86 (Approach to Muslims). 


Christian Education 
Africa 

Nursinc EpucaTION RELATED TO THE CUL- 
TURAL BACKGROUND IN EAST AND SOUTH- 
EAST AFRICAN COLONIES. Janet Welch. 87 
pp. New York: Carnegie Corporation. 
Obtainable London: International Com- 
mittee on Christian Literature for Africa. 
Gratis. 1941. 72. 





0! 
Friendship Press. 35 cents. 1941. 67. 


A review is in preparation. 











71. 
ary 
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Other, Fields 
See 3z (Netherlands Indies) ; 48 (Cyprus). 
Medical 


See 63 (Doctor in the S. Pacific) ; 72 (Nursing 
Education in Africa). 


Rural 


‘See 74 (Rural Training for Indian Clergy). 


Christian Literature 


See 49 (Vernacular Literature for Africa) ; 
55 (Non-European Libraries in S. Africa). 


IX. The Younger Churches 


+L’EcuiiseE AFRICAINE—PEUT-ELLE DEVENIR 
AUTONOME? H. Guye. Revue Missionnaire 
(Lausanne), 1941 (Juillet), 241-50. 73. 

+TRAINING INDIAN CLERGY FOR VILLAGE Work. 
E. L. Strong and F. St Q. Wyld. EWR, 1941 
(Oct.), 203-8. 74. 

See also 4 (Dornakal Missionary Cen’ ); 
— Mission Centenary) ; 60 (Philp: 
pines). 


X.. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


Lay ADMINISTRATION OF THE LoRD’s SUPPER : 
A Methodist Point of View. A. Marcus 
Ward. 40 pp. Madras: Christian Litera- 
ture Society. 3 a8. 1941. 75. 

A review is in preparation. 

CHRISTIAN REUNION. Hugh Martin. 192 pp. 
London: Student Christian Movement 
Press. 6s. 1941. 76. 

A review is in preparation. 

+CouNTING THE Cost oF EcUMENICITy. John 
R. Mott. Christendom (New York), 1941 
(Autumn), 530-8. 77. 


See also 69a (N. American Ocecumenical 
Conference). 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 
Religions of China 

+A Stupy oF THE RELIGIONS oF HsicHow. 
Carl H. F. Liu. CR, 1941 (Aug.), 431-41. 
(Concluded.) 78. 

+THe CONTRIBUTION OF CHINESE RELIGIOUS 
Tuoucut. F. S. Drake. CR 1941 (Sept.), 
496-505 ; (Oct.), 537-45. 78a. 


Judaism 


Tue THRONE OF Davip: A comparison of the 
Old Testament and the New. A. G. Hebert. 
277 pp. London: Faber. 12s. 6d. 1941. 
7 


A remarkable book based on a wide knowledge 
of the Old Testament text-books. 





Exéckse RABBINIQUE (pp. 1-259) et Ex&cksE 
PAULINIENNE (Pp. 263-356). Joseph Bon- 
sirven, S.J. Indices. Paris: Beauchesne. 
1939. 80. 

An elaborate explanation by Hillel (7), R. 
Ishmael (13) and Eliezer ben Jose the Galilean (32). 
The second part has many tables illustrating 
St Paul’s Epistles. 

+‘ THE Protocors OF THE LEARNED ELDERS OF 
Zion. H. h...anala.  YJewish Missionary 
Herald (London), 1941 (Oct.), 125-30. 82. 


Islam 
DecistvE MOMENTS IN THE History OF ISLAM. 
Muhammad Abdullah Enan. Lahore : 
Shaikh Muhammed Ashraf. Rs 4.8. 82. 


Ig@BAL’s EpucCATIONAL PuiLosopHy. K. G. 
Saiyidain. 202 pp. Lahore. Rs 2.8. 
1938. 83. 

An analysis of Iqbal’s philosophic description 
of the education of individuality and of his 
rejection of undiscriminating imitation of western 
culture. 

THE CROSS ABOVE THE CRESCENT: the validity, 
necessity and urgency of missions to 
Moslems. Samuel M. Zwemer. 293 pp. 
Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing ae. 
$2. 1941. 

A review is in preparation. 

{PREPARATION FOR A MISSIONARY TO MOSLEMs. 
Herrick B. Young. MW, 1941 (Oct.), 
330-40. 85. 

+THE OLD Way AND THE NEw TO THE Must 
Heart. S. J. Enderlin. IRM, 1942 (Jan.), 
112-16. 86, 

tLa Prikre RITUELLE DU MusuLMAN D’aAPRES 
UInyYA DE GuHazALi1. A. d’Alverny. En 
Terre d’Islam (Lyon), 1941 (1), 3-19. 87. 

+La Prikre PERSONELLE DU MuUSULMAN 
D’aPRES L’IHYA DE GuazALi. A. d’Alverny. 
= Terre d’Islam (Lyon), 1941 (2), 87-94. 

tIstamic Mysticism. A. H. Amin Jung. 
Islamic Culture (Hyderabad), 1941 (Apr.), 
229-34. 89. 

tNOTES SUR LES MARABOUTS ET LES CONFRERIES 
RELIGIEUSES MUSULMANES DANS LA REGION 
DE Srax. En Terre d’Islam (Lyon), 1941 (2), 
Q5-110. 90. 

tIsLamM AND ENGLAND DURING THE RENAIS- 
SANCE. Samuel C. Chew. MW, 1941 (Oct.), 
371-99. 92. 

+Pre-Istamic ARABIC REFERENCES TO JEsUus. 
F. V. Winnett. MW, 1941 (Oct.), 341-53. 
92. 

+Musiim Potycamy : A Vindication. Maulana 
Abdul Majid Daryabadi. Muslim Review 


(Lucknow), 1941 (Mar.), 9-15. 93. 
WOMEN AND THE STATE ON THE EvE OF ISLAM. 
Nabia Abbott. American Journal of Semitic 
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Languages and Literature (Chicago), 
(July), 259-84. 94. 
General 

CuristiAN Doctrine. J. S. Whale. 198 pp. 
London: Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 
1941. 95. 

See review, p. 117. 

Tue Two Kincpoms. T. Kagawa. 


348 pp. 
London: Lutterworth Press. oes. 6d. 


1941. 


British edition of Behold the Man noted in our 
October 1941 bibliography No. 389. 


+ Livinc RELIGIONS AND .A WorLp FAITH. 
ta Macnicol. IRM, 1942 (Jan.), 105-11. 
96a 


XII. Social and Political Relations 
of Missions 

+TuHe ApEQUACY OF THE CHURCH ToO-Day. 

John A. Mackay. Christendom (New York), 
1941 (Autumn), 483-94. 97. 

THe CHURCH SERVES THE WorRLD. J. R. Wilson. 


. pp. New York: Revell. 60 cents. 1941. 
98. 

A survey by the home secretary of the 
A.B.F.M.S. 


CHRISTIANITY IN A CHANGING Wor LD. Shirley 
Jackson Case. New York: Harper. §2. 
1941. 3 

A review is in preparation. 

+Post-War IMPERIALISM: A democratic solu- 
tion. A. Viton. Asia (New York), 1941 
(Aug.), 437-41. 00. 
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See also 23 (Chinese Communists) ; 28 (Chinese 
Co-operatives) ; 42 (Religious Liberty in 
Egypt); 43 (Muslim Political Influence) ; 
50 (African Freedom); 57 (Africans and 
Copper Industry); 53 (Missions in Portu- 
guese Territories); 54 (Governments and 
Missions in E. Africa); 66-68a (Jews in 
Modern World) ; 93 (Muslim Polygamy). 


XIV. New Missionary Magazines 


MEDEDEELINGEN. Published monthly by the 
Classical Deputies of the Reformed Church 
and the Central Committee for Distressed 
Missions, Middle Java and Soemba, Nether- 
lands Indies. Editors: Ds. J. A. C. Rullman 
and R. Hagen. First issue October 1940. 
ror. 


De Oost-Java ZENDING. shonthly wines of the 
East Java Mission. Editor: Ds. H. A. C. 
Hildering. First issue June 1940. 02. 


SURINAME ZENDING. Published monthly by 
Evangelische Broedergemeente in Surinam. 
Editors: Ds. J. Raillard, J. W. Baronesse 
v. Lynden and J. H. v. Wouw. First issue 
July 1941. 03. 

ZENDINGSBLAD VOOR NEDERLANDSCH - INDIE. 
Monthly. Edited by the Committee of 
Finance and Publicity of the Missionary 
Emergency Committee, Netherlands East 
Indies. First issue July-August 1940. 04. 

THEOLOGISCHE STEMMEN. Published 8 times 
a year by Hoogere Theologische School te 





Batavia. Editors: Dr A. J. Rasker, J. H. 
de Groot and Ds. C. A. van Wijck Jurriaanse. 
First issue April 1941. 05. 


ABBREVIATION OF MAGAZINE TITLES 
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When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 


When readers cannot secure listed books published in foreign countries, application may be made, for those 
published in North America, to the Publications Department, International Missionary Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, and for those published in Great Britain, to the Edinburgh House Press, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 
S.W.1. 
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QUARTERLY NOTES 


BEING THE BULLETIN OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL MuissIONARY COUNCIL 














The International Missionary Council 


ANS informal meeting of the British members of the Ad Interim committee, 
with representatives of British boards, the Congo Protestant Council, 
the Paris mission and the officers at Edinburgh House, took place at Jordans, 
Buckinghamshire, on September 8th and 9th, with the Bishop of WINCHESTER 
in the chair. The participation of BisHop Many, recently returned from Japan, 
of Mrs Coxixt on furlough from the Congo, and of Madame ScHLorsine and 
Monsieur Cottet of the Paris mission, provided a valuable link with recent 
developments in their respective fields. It was greatly regretted that the Rev. 
Rona.p REzs was unable to attend. 

An exchange of views and information took place on the general missionary 
situation and on particular developments in a number of areas. Informal 
reports were also heard on the work of the Council’s Department of Industrial 
and Economic Research and on the International Review of Missions. A British 
group was nominated to collaborate with one in New York in which Professor 
Norman J. Padelford is taking an active part, for the study of religious freedom. 

Dr Morr visited the Western Provinces of Canada in October, accompanied 
by a team of Canadian foreign mission secretaries of the Anglican, Baptist, 
Presbyterian and United churches. 

The reports of the recent visits of Mr Merte Davis to Cuba, Puerto Rico 
and Jamaica are to be published shortly. Plans are now under discussion for 
Mr Davis to visit the River Plate area, Peru and Chile, probably early in 1942, 
at the invitation of the Evangelical church authorities in those countries. 

The many friends of Dr A. L. Warnsauis will learn with deep sorrow of the 
death of Mrs Warnshuis on October 26th. 





The Netherlands 


T is evident from news received in New York that details of the activity of 

the churches of other countries on behalf of ‘ orphaned’ missions is getting 

through to the Netherlands and that the keenest appreciation is felt for this 
proof of world Christian fellowship. 

The general missionary conference which is held annually took place in 
September at Utrecht on a larger scale than usual and was attended by repre- 
sentatives of the foreign missions committee of each church, by home missions 
representatives and by those of other Christian organizations, The Netherlands 
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Reformed Church has formed a Council of Home Missions and a Council of 
Foreign Missions, with Dr Kraemer as chairman of the latter body. 


North America 


oe Committee of Reference and Counsel at its September sessions took 
several actions of exceptional moment. 

Miss Sue E. Weddell was elected a secretary of the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence to succeed Miss Florence G. Tyler, who will retire shortly after a lifetime 
of service in Christian organizations. Miss Weddell is now chairman of the 
Foreign Missions Conference and secretary of the Women’s Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Reformed Church in America. Mr Joe J. Mickle, Jr., closely 
associated for nearly twenty years with the Kwansei Gakuin University, Kobe, 
Japan, was elected an acting secretary of the Foreign Missions Conference, 
with immediate special assignment to the committee on East Asia. 

The primary attention of the committee was given to proposals for a broad 
re-study of North American missionary rong. A and p me for 1942-3. 
The statement adopted represents a decisive advance in the committee's con- 
ception of how the North American boards can work together. If accepted 
and carried out by the boards, or even by small groupings of boards acting 
with one another, it will produce a very marked advance in the practice of co- 
operative missions on the fields. The objective was declared to be ‘ to establish 
and develop churches in all major areas; to assist them in working together 
and to advance oecumenical fellowship among them’. 

A Christian World Mission Convocation is being summoned at Cleveland, 
Ohio, December 6th to 10th, 1942, under a general committee of which the 
Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal Church is chairman, and with the sponsorship 
of the Home Missions Council and of the Foreign Missions Conference. It is 
hoped that fraternal relationships to the Convocation will be adopted by the 
International Council of Religious Education, the Federal Council of Churches 
and the World Council of Churches. The annual meeting of the Foreign Missions 
Conference will be held at Trenton, N.J., January 12th to 15th. 

Up to the end of September, 1941, North America had contributed a total 
of $1,320,832.77 in aid of ‘orphaned missions’, including help given to British 
missions. As regards other relief, it is estimated by the Committee of Foreign 
Relief Appeals in the Churches that six million dollars will be required this 
year for its activities and that the denominational relief committees will be 
asked to provide about one-third of the total. Immediately upon the issuance 
of ‘ freezing’ orders by the United States government with reference to funds 
for China, Japan and several other countries, twenty-eight boards of forei 
missions joined, through the Foreign Missions Conference, in applying to the 
Federal Reserve Bank for blanket licences for the monthly transmission of their 
several funds, in the name of the Conference. Such licences have now been 
received, covering the countries affected both in Africa and in Asia. 

In addition to the short-term rural courses held each year for missionaries 
on furlough, thirty missionaries on furlough in Canada and the United States 
are taking — one-year rural training courses, some of them spending the 
entire school year at Cornell University, others following up one semester with 
specialized work elsewhere, and reveemy. | with six to eight weeks of observa- 


tion of rural programmes and projects in the Southern States. A special invita- 
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tion has been extended to Scottish, English and Irish missionaries from the Far 
East who are now in the vicinity of Vancouver to make use of the facilities of 
the school for missionaries at tend State College. A conference on rural 
missions will be held at the New York State Colleges of Agriculture and Home 
Economics on January 23rd and 24th under the chairmanship of Dr Mott. 

The annual meeting of the Committee on Co-operation in Latin America 
was held in New York on September 26th. Dr Mott and Dr W. Stanley Rycroft 
presented reports of their conferences with the missionary forces in Central 
America and the West Coast countries of South America in the spring of 1941. 
They joined in an ardent plea for advance and ex ion of the testant 
missionary work in these lands in the face of the situation as they found it. 
The committee had occasion to record its deep bereavement in the death of 
Dr Juan Orts Gonzales, for many years editor of Spanish publications of the 
Committee, of its paper La Nueva Democracia, and a widely known and beloved 

in the evangelical movement in Latin America. 

The Christian Medical Council for Overseas Work reports the provision by 
Eli Lilly & Company, manufacturers of biologicals, through the Council, of a 
scholarship of five hundred dollars for research by some medical missionary. 
The number of societies supporting the Christian Medical Council has risen 
from twelve in 1939 to thirty-three in 1941. 


Japan 


NINCE their return home from California, the members of the Christian 
bh Fellowship Deputation have met constant requests to speak at large 
gatherings at which were evinced the keenest interest in the work of the deputa- 
tion and a deep understanding of the Christian bond thus strengthened. 

A special meeting of the National Christian Council was held on June 26th 
for discussion of the Council's future. A plan drawn up at the request of the 
executive committee, and already approved by it, was examined. Its accept- 
ance would involve the reduction of the Council's membership from one hundred 
and twelve to sixty, thirty-four of whom would represent the Church of Christ 
in Japan, four the Seikokwai, ten the missions and twelve such Christian organiza- 
tions as the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. Although the plan was accepted, sharp 
difference of opinion clearly existed as to the value of the Council's continued 
existence under the new church regime, and a representative committee was 
appointed to study this whole matter. 


The Rev. I. Chiba has been appointed secretary of the administrative com- 
mittee of the new united Church. The Rev. William Woodard, of Nishinomiya 
has succeeded the Rev. T. T. Brumbaugh as editor-in-chief of the Japan 
Christian Quarterly, and will also edit the Japan Christian Year Book. 


China 


ROVINCE-WIDE co-operation of mission hospitals is well under way in 
Hunan. Around the Hsiangya hospital the several missions of Hunan 

have agreed to make a single team of their medical work. The missions con- 
cerned are the Presbyterian (U.S.A.), Evangelical and Reformed (U.8.A.), 
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Liebenzeller, British Methodist, Norwegian Lutheran, Finnish Lutheran and 
Roman Catholic. There are twenty-two hospitals in this truly international 
group, which is to be known as the Hsiangya Medical Centre. 

e appeal for aid in the evangelistic campaign among students in isolated 
areas jointly undertaken by the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., churches and missions 
has met with a good response. The sharp rise in the cost of living in West China, 
however, necessitated a budget being drafted at a much higher figure for 1941-2. 
It is likely that the original two-year basis of the plan will be extended to cover 
a longer period. Not the least of the requirements of this venture is an adequate 
supply of Christian literature. 

ince the official publication of university student numbers for 1941, which 
included 7876 in Christian institutions, this figure has gone up to over nine 
thousand, three thousand more than before the war. The student total is now 
52,000, and not 44,000 as stated, on earlier information, in the Survey of the 
International Review of Missions. 





India 


ae) 8 for a vigorous literacy campaign were discussed at the annual meeting 

of the Central Adult Literacy Committee held in Nagpur on July 16th 
and 17th. The committee enjoys the growing interest and support of the Con- 
ference of British Missionary Societies and of the Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America, and the recent visit of the Rev. F. Whittaker to the United 
States afforded an opportunity for discussion of the committee’s plans with the 
World Literacy Committee. Concern for the whole problem is revealed in the 
fact that the first edition (of two thousand copies) of Dr Laubach’s India shall 
be Literate was reported in July to be almost exhausted. The committee is still 
looking forward to a visit from Dr Laubach when more favourable conditions 
permit. In the meantime Miss Ruth Ure, of the National Christian Council, 
who has also been appointed secretary for 1941-2 of the Central Adult Literacy 
Committee, is to visit each language area for consultation, and it is hoped that 
subsequently an All-India Conference of leaders in literacy work will be held. 
Emphasis was laid by the committee on the need for an annotated bibliography 
to be published every two years in each language area, to include government 
and general publications ; on the importance of keeping systematic records of 
results in each area; on the advisability of including literacy figures in the 
statistics published annually by churches and missions, and on the value of 
providing in the curricula of theological students some training in the teaching 
of illiterate adults. 


The Rev. J. S. M. Hooper was elected chairman of the committee for 1941-2. 





Great Britain 


bee conference organized by the India committee of the Conference of 

British Missionary Societies for consultation with the India committees of 
the individual missionary societies proved a most successful undertaking and 
the hope has been expressed that it may be repeated at regular intervals. The 
India committee’s memorandum on possibilities of fuller Christian unity in India 
was very thoroughly discussed, as were the recently published reports on evan- 
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gelistic surveys in the Maharashtra and Bengal areas. The opportunity was also 
taken to discuss plans and developments in relation to the problem of illiteracy. 

The presence in England on furlough of the Rev. Ronald Rees has enabled 
the Far Bast committee of the British Conference to hear at first hand comments 
from China on the committee’s memorandum on closer co-operation and to 
see how far the proposals which it contained, for further development of regional 
councils, student evangelism and Christian literature, are practicable or already 
carried out on the varying background described by Mr Rees. The committee 
has also shared with the Christian Universities of China committee the privilege 
of meeting the Chinese Ambassador, Dr Wellington Koo, for an address and 
discussion on matters relating to Christian higher education in China. 

The Africa committee has continued its study of the colour bar problem. It 
has also had an informal discussion with Dr Janet Welch on the study which 
she has carried out under the auspices of the Carnegie Corporation on nursing 
education in East and South-east African colonies (see International Review of 
Missions, Bibliography, Jan. 1942, No. 72). 

These notes are written at the approach of St Andrew’s Tide, which is to 
be observed in Great Britain as a time for united prayer for the Church through- 
out the world. Many services of united witness or missionary intercession will 
be held, and in connexion therewith the Conference of British Missionary Societies 
issued a leaflet recalling the needs of the churches in countries of Europe under 
enemy occupation or enduring the havoc of war; the hardships of the Younger 
Churches in the Far East, India, Africa, the West Indies; and reproducing 
prayers for suffering fellow-Christians now in use in countries which are them- 
selves in tribulation. 

We record with deep regret the death on November 25th of the Rev. J. 
Macdonald Webster, D.D., for many years a missionary to Jews in Hungary and 
leader of the Jewish mission work of the Church of Scotland. 





World Council of Churches 


d hep latest soete of membership of the Council give a total of seventy-five 


churches distributed over twenty-seven countries. 

The report of the North American Oecumenical Conference held in Toronto 
in June has now been published and is obtainable from the Conference committee 
either at 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City, or at Sherbourne and Carlton 
Streets, Toronto (price fifty cents). Viewed on the background of the Church 
to-day, the main discussion centred round the adequacy of the Church, its 
oecumenical message and its oecumenical mission. What is described as ‘ an 
impressionistic survey of the discussion groups’ included in the report reveals 
how closely these groups were concerned with the Church’s task of speaking 
directly to the contemporary situation without impairing her own essential 
nature ; and the danger facing the Church in such areas as the occupied countries 
of Europe of ‘ sacrificing her own distinctive character in order to become a 
powerful instrument for national survival’ was clearly in mind. Though 
a note of profound-and stimulating discontent with the degree of church unity 
achieved in North America is struck in the report, its perusal from the other side 
of the Atlantic leaves no doubt of the acceptance by the churches of North 
America of the peculiar challenge, as one of the speakers put it, ‘ while it is yet 
day, to labour incessantly to present a united front to the problems that confront 
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the Church’. An interesting conclusion drawn from the discussion is to the 
effect that ‘the greatest possibility of collaboration with the Roman Catholic 
Church was precisely in the area of social action similar to that suggested in the 
ten-point statement issued by the Archbishops of Canterbury, York and West- 
minster, and the Moderator of the Free Churches of England ’, and there was an 
evident desire expressed for similar collaboration on the American continent. 





National Organizations and Secretaries 
Members of the International Missionary Council 
REVISED DIRECTORY 
(Cancelling all former lists) 


Australia.—National Missionary Council of Australia. 

J. W. Dovey, Lynwood, Roseville, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Belgium.—Société Belge de Missions Protestantes au Congo. 

M. le pasteur Emil Hoyois, 3 rue Général-Capiaumont, Antwerp. 
Brazil.—Confederagéio Evangélica do Brasil. 

Rev. Rodolfo Anders, Av. Erasmo Braga 12, Caixa Postal 260, Rio de Janeiro. 
China.—National Christian Council of China. 

Bishop W. Y. Chen (W. China), Miss T. C. Kuan, Rev. R. D. Rees (on furlough), 
Rev. C. L. Boynton, Dr C. S. Miao, Missions Building, 169 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai. 

Congo.—Conseil Protestant du Congo. 

Rev. H. W. Coxill, Léopoldville-Ouest, Congo Belge. 
Denmark.—Dansk Missionsraad. 

Professor Frederik Torm, Osterbrogade 106, Kebenhavn. 
Finland.—Suomen Lihetysneuvosto. 

Professor Emil Saraoja, Annankatu 1, Helsinki. 
France.—Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris. 

M. le pasteur E. Schloesing, 20 rue Clérisseau, Nimes, Gard. 
Germany.—Deutscher Evangelischer Missionsbund. 

Professor D.Theol. M. Schlunk, Albrechtstrasse 2, Tiibingen. 

Great Britain.—Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Rev. S. H. Dixon, Rev. H. M. Grace, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1. 
India.1—National Christian Council of India, Burma and Ceylon. 

Dr R. B. Manikam, Miss R. Ure, Rev. F. Whittaker, Nelson Square, Nagpur. 
Japan.—National Christian Council of Japan. 

Dr W. Axling, Rev. Tsunetaro Miyakoda, 6 Itchome, Nishiki-cho, Kanda, Tokyo. 
Mexico.—Concilio Nacional de Iglesias Evangélicas. 

Sr Baez Ca: , A o 97 bis, Mexico, D.F. 
Near East.—Near East Christian Council for Missionary Co-operation. 

Rev. H. H. Riggs, American Mission Building, Beirut, Syria. 
Netherlands.—Nederlandsche Zendings-Raad. 

Dr K. J. Brouwer, Zendings Bureau, Oegstgeest, bij Leiden. 
Netherlands Indies.—Zendings Consulaat. 

Mr Graaf 8. C. van Randwijck, Mr M. de Niet, Batavia-Centrum, van Heutez- 

boulevard 17, Java. 
New Zealand.—National Missionary Council of New Zealand. 
Miss A. M. D. Dinneen, 168 Sieverston Terrace, Wellington. 
Norway.—Norsk Misjonsrad. 

Rev. H. E. Wisloff, Herslebsgate 43, Oslo. 

Philippine Islands.—Philippine Federation of Evangelical Churches. 

Samuel G. Catli, P.O. Box 1449, Manila. 
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River Plate.—Confederacién de Iglesias Evangélicas del Rio de la Plata (Argentina, 


‘araguay, swonty)- : 

Emmanuel Galland, Buenos Aires. 
South Africa.—Christian Council of South Africa. 

Rev. E. W. Grant, Lovedale, Alice, C.P. 
Sweden.—Svenska Missionsradet. 

Jakob E. Lundahl, Tegnérgatan 8, Stockholm. 

Délégation des Missions Suisses pour les Relations Internationales. 
Switzerland.— / Schweizerischer Missionsverband zur Pflege der Internationalen 
Beziehungen. 

Missions Inspektor E. Kellerhals, Missionsstrasse 21, Basel 3. 
Thailand—National Christian Council of Thailand (Siam). 

Rev. J. L. Eakin, Petchaburi. 
United States and Canada.—Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 

Rev. Emory Ross, D.D., Miss Sue Weddell, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


In addition, the following conferences and councils are found in Africa and 
Madagascar : 


Sierra Leone.— United Christian Council. 
Rev. 8. M. Renner, c/o U.B.C. Mission, Gloucester Street, Freetown. 
Gold Coast.—Christian Council. 
Rev. K. Horn, Achimota College, Accra; J. G. T. Obaka-Torto, Lopi Oku Road, 
James Town, Accra. 
Nigeria.—Christian Council. 
Canon E. J. Evans, P.O. Box 78, Lagos. 
Angola.—Alianca Evangélica de Angola.. 
Rev J. T. Tucker, Dondi, Chinguar. 
Kenya.—Missionary Council. 
F. C. Smith, P.O. Box 360, Nairobi. 
Nyasaland.—Consultative Board of Federated Missions. 
Rev. P. H. Borrowman, Church of Scotland Mission, Blantyre. 
Tanganyika.—Missionary Council. 
(Acting) Capt. Geikie, Gihwahuru, Kasulu, Kigoma. 
Northern Rhodesia.—General Missionary Conference. 
Rev. A. J. Cross, P.O. Box 274, Nkana. 
Southern Rhodesia.—Missionary Conference. 
Rev. A. A. Louw, Morgenster, P.O. Great Zimbabwe. 
Portuguese East Africa.—Evangelical Missionary Association. 
Rev. A. P. Bath, Methodist Mission, P.O. Box 724, Lourengo Marques. 
Madagascar.—Inter- “Missionary Committee. 
G. E. Burton, rue Georges V, Faravohitra, Tananarive. 


1 The Ceylon Christian Council—Secretary, Rev. D. T. Niles, 18 Fortieth Lane, Wella- 
watta (Colombo District) has applied for separate affiliation with the I.M.C. 


Newly Formed Councils 


Bolivia.—Evangelical Council. 

Cuba.—Council of Evangelical Churches. 

Equatorial Africa.— Fédération des Missions Evangéliques du Caméroun et de I’ Afrique 
Equatoriale. Standing Committee: Conseil Protestant du Caméroun et de I’ Afrique 
Equatoriale. Vice-President: M. Charles Boury, Société des Missions Evangéli- 
ques de Paris, Douala, Caméroun. 

Jamaica.—Christian Council. 

Rev. E. Armon Jones, Barbican, Liguanea P.O., Rev. J. W. Kilpatrick, 40 Halfway 
Tree Road, Cross Roads P.O. 
Peru.—National Evangelical Council of Peru. 
Dr Herbert Money, Apartado 2566, Lima. 








Australia 


UNITED school of missions is to be held at Mount Evelyn, Victoria, from 
January 24th to 31st. 

The Missionary Council of South Australia has been promised a monthly 
broadcasting period and it is very much hoped that a similar arrangement may be 
facilitated in other States. 

Permission has been obtained for the printing of the Pacific Islands paper 
which, on the initiative of the National Missionary Council of Australia, is to be 
issued quarterly in English, with occasional articles in vernacular languages. 

The extensive tour carried out by Dr T. Z. Koo, under the auspices of the 
Australian Student Christian Movement, has provided an opportunity at many 
points for consultation on matters of missionary concern. 





Women’s World Day of Prayer 


HE Women’s World Day of Prayer (Hon. Sec., Mrs A. R. Hatley) has trans- 
ferred its London headquarters to 26 Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, 
E.C.4. 


Subjects for Intercession 
January to March 1942 


Let us Pray: For the medical work planned co-operatively among missions on many 
fields, that it may release forces for further service and ministration and draw 
Christian workers yet closer together in a sharing of research and knowledge in 
the name of Christ. 

Let us Pray: For those who labour for the achievement of literacy in the Younger 
Churches, that their experiments may show rich results and their faith and per- 
severance be undeterred. 

Ler vs Pray: For the newly-formed Christian Councils in Bolivia, Cameroon 
and French Equatorial Africa, Cuba, Jamaica, Peru, and for the churches of those 
regions where the formation of Councils is under consideration (as in Malaya 
and Chile). 

Let us Pray: For the plans of the Older Churches, as in Great Britain, the Nether- 
lands, North America, for the furtherance of the missionary cause in this coming 
year. 














Quarterly Notes, being the Bulletin of the International Missionary Council, is 
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THE ASIATIC REVIEW 


HE articles in the Asiatic Review are written by 

trained observers, with long experience of the problems 
they discuss, and accustomed to present their facts in an 
unbiassed manner. Their names are an index of experts 
on the subject which they treat. The reader has the advantage 
of the best materials being placed before him, and can draw 
his own conclusions. 


Indian affairs are discussed with great authority, and this 
section includes the proceedings of the East India Association. 


The Times Literary Supplement says: ‘In no other periodical 
can there be found so many expressions of opinion by well- 
known people on Indian questions.’ 


The study of Far Eastern problems has for a long time been 
a regular feature of the Asiatic Review. Kecent con- 
tributors include : Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, Mr E. M. Gull, 
Mr O. M. Green, Dr Wellington Koo, Sir William Shenton, 
Mr Alan Brodrick, Dr W. W. Yen, and Mr Laurence Binyon. 


Events in Malaya, Burma, Thailand, French Indo-China, Ceylon, 
and the Near and Middle East are discussed by A. F. Thavenot, 
Sir Robert Holland, Sir Richard Winstedt, Mr G. C. S. Corea, 
H.H. The Aga Khan, Mr Archer Cust, M. Z. M. Niksel, 
Mr M. T. Dawe, Mr G. E. Cator, and Sir Lewis Fermor. 


On the Netherlands Indies contributions by the following have 
appeared recently: Mr Ch. J. I. M. Welter, Dr Cecile Rothe, 
J. S. Furnivall, Dr Hart, and Dr M. van Blankenstein. 
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HLIETEDL BEAR! 


Next to the Holy Bible, no other publication has played so 
large a part as The Upper Room in lifting men’s hearts to God. 
Every quarter, in more than a million homes, its daily devotions 



















are used as a guide to spiritual contact with Divine Power. 


The quarterly issue for January, February and March, shown 
above, is now ready for distribution. Yearly subscriptions, 
30 cents, postpaid ; foreign, 40 cents. Ten or more copies on 
consignment to one address, 5 cents each, postpaid, with 
privilege of returning at our expense unused and unsold copies. 
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